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INTRODUCTION 



1* The resource units and teaching i^ane presented in this booklet are 
based on the unit concepts and topics drawn up at the English curricu- 
Itmi meetings held in the spring of 1965* As teachers use these units 
during the year, they shoiAd keep notes on suggested improvements 
which might be made in the next revision of the units* 

2. These additional unit topics are suggested for the course: 

a. "Value and Values" 

b. "Poxanijig Opinions" — sub-title "lou Can't Tell a Book by Its 
Cover; " include study of mass media. 

c. "The Right To Be an Individual" — could include . stories like 
"The Outcasts of Poker Flat." 

3* Teachers should keep listings of materials used in additional units 
and of ideas for presenting these units. These lists will serve 
as guidelines for writing of the resource iuats« 

4* Writing and graasnar skills >diich should be integrated with the litera- 
ture should be taui^t in a sequential pattern. 

5. The suggested order for teaching the units is: 

a. "Past Through Prologue" 

b. "Growing Up" 

c. "Value and Values" 

d. "Fori^ng Opinions" 

e. "What is Ihanor?" 

t, "The Right to be an Individual" 

-g. "Heroes, Real and Unreal" 




GENERAL BlBLIOCSiAPHr 
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The following articles are writings dealing with new ideas and theories 
in the teaching of English. All the material is available in the 
Instructional Services Room,. Ward Building. 



"Picture of a Modem Curriculum for Ehglish,” Janes R. Tuck, MICHIGAM 
EDUCATION JOURNAL, October, 1963| p.l7. 



"To Instill in the Pupil a Desire to Read," Thomas D. Edwards, 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY, January, 1965, p. 13. 



"Values and Student Writing, Phyllis Lieberman and Sidney Simon, 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP, March, 1965, p. 13. 



"The Hole of Japanese Haiku in the Teaching of Creative Writing," 
Salvatore Messina, JOURNAL OF SEC(MQ)ARI EDUCATION, March, 1964, 
p. 122. 



"A Critique and Proposal for En^sh," Claudia Reeve, JOURNAL OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATICai, March, 1964, p. 125. 



"Sequential Procedures in the Teaching of Written Cosg)osition, " Joanne 
Dole, JOURNAL OP -SiCONDARY IDllDATK^, 



Januaf/, 19o4, p* 14. 



"A Review of Selected Literature and Research on Teaching Conqposition," 
Patrick T. Hayden, JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, April, 1965, 

P. 147. 



"Moral and Spiritual Values: To Teach or Mot to Teach?" Ramon R. Reid, 
JOURNAL OP SECONDARY EDUCATION, February, 1965, p. 77. 



"How Do We Teach?" ENGLISH JOURNAL, May, 1965. 



“Engliah Conqposition: The Hardest Subject," Albert R, Kitzhaber, 
BULLETIN OF EDUCATION, University of Kansas, May, 1965. 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT OF UNIVERSITT Cm 
Synanary of Meeting on Eighth Grade English 



Time: l:00-*4:00 p.m* 

Place: Board Room^ Ward Building 

Persoimel Present: Virginia Plank^ Billie Persons > and Barbara Ross (Hanley): 

Nary Ann Ruf^ J^udge George^ and lots Hachtmeyer (l^lttany}j 
Dr. Hau ^9 consultant. 



The group discussed the approaches to be used and reached consensus up^ the 
following: 

1. That the two programs, departmmstal at Hariley and t©sa teaching of Eixglish 
and Social Studies at Brittany, be looked upon as two different organise** 
tlonal plans of reaching the same objective. 

2. That both programs should follow the unit ^^roach. 

3. That the units chosen be ai^licable to both programs but that th^ not be 
chosen with a Social Studies enqphasis such ae^ that foUowed in (hrade 7* 

4* That the units include the following topics In the approximate 

below. 

”Peet in Prologue” — a study of our heritage; respect for the 
past; could build upon the woite done in reporting in Grade 7* 

b. Ifait II . ^Growing Up” *• include a study of Johnny Tremain; could build 
upon narrative writing in Grade 7. 

Ifait III . ”Value and Values” <*• could include poetry selections here. 

IV » “Forming Opinions” — sub*title: ”You Can*t Tell a Book by 
Its Cover;” include study of mass media. 

e. Unit V . ”What Is Hianor?” could include limericks and parody. * 

f. ISiit VI . "The Ri^t to Be an Individual” *— coidd include stories like 
”The Outcaats of Poker Flat.” 

g. Unit VII . "Heroes, Real and Unreal” ** could include descriptive 
writing, the study of biogr^hy, myths and the tall tale. 

5. That the English grade teachers look for additional titles and also 
consider the possibility of including some optional units. 

6. That a preliminary unit such as the one to start the seventh grade is not 
neeeessary for the el^th grade. 



7. That a framework of skills in i/rltlng be prepared that will be developed 
through writing activities that can be taught in each of the units. 
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8. That a ftaaowork of skills in reading and actJ.vities to develop them be 
prepared. (See list from Wichita Public Schools) 

9* Tha^t a framework of aneAitinff Anr) 

- — — * — O — — — w VMM. W UWVaM/W 

them be prepared. 

10. That basic spelling and vocabulary lists be developed for each unit. 

11. That grammar and usage to be tau^t be relat«)d to the writing and speaking 
activities and that a framework of granmar^ capitalization and punctuation 
itmns be prepared so the teacher can keep track of items tau^t and re- 
tau^t in relation to both remedial and developmental needs of the students 
in writing and speaking. 



edr 

April 21, 1965 

(tfflce of Instructional Sezviees 




8th Grade Unit: Past Through Prologue 1 

I. Area to be covered: 

J 

A. Literature selections that portray our cultural heritage. 

B. Basic Tifriting skills. 

C. Basic gransnar skills. 

II. Purposes: 

A. To develop a realistic picture of early days in Asierica. 

B. To understand and appreciate historical persons. 

0. To increase vocabulary and improve reading skills. 

D. To %frite paragraphs for diagnostic purposes. 

£. To diagnose level of grammar usage and understanding. 

F. To distinguish between fiction and non fiction writing. 

G. To start students thinking about men's courage^ belief s^ ideas^ 
moral8> asbitions^ etc . , all of which will be studied in later 
units. 



HI. Introduction: 



A. This tmit is intended to be the introductory unit for eighth grade 
literature and English. Diagnostic grammar tests and writing 
assignments should be used during the unit. 

B. ^ having the students read individually from books cheeked out 
of the library^ the teacher ca ' through class discussions begin 
uotersusing the level and proficiency of reading. 

C. Throu^ oral reports on historical sites visited by students the 
speaking ability of the students can be observed. 

D. Stress that the present has been built on the contributions of the 
past. For eKasq[>le: The Indians contributed to our civilisation 
because our forefathers borrowed liberally from the Indian culture 
which they found here. 

£. The past ^ just as the present is^ was built on the hopes and despairs^ 
the ardors and endurances, the joys and sorrows of plain people 
everyidiere. 

F. Be truthful and realistic: point out the ruthless and selfish motives 
of many while enqphasizing the courage, endurance, hardihood, good 
humor, and love of freedom and opportunity of the majority. 

IV. Teacher Bibliography: 



AMERICAN immi 
THl HERITAGE OF AIIERICA 
ART AND LIFE IN A^iEEICA 
AIMICA<S COLONIAL HERITAGE 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 



J970.1 University City Library 
Henry Steele Comnager and Allan Kevins, eds. 
Oliver vmtenSan Larklh 
Patricia Acheson 

(There are numberous of these books 
vfhich deal with all phases of our 
heritage. ) 





Sth Grade Unit: Past Through Prologue 
V. Outline ot Unit 
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A. Introduction 

This unit esqplores the nature of the peoj^e ^o seek new frontiers. 
These frontiers are very old processes which man repeats over and 
over again in many different areas, both geographical and intellec- 
tual* Those idic have been the first on the threshold of the 
ft>ontiers have created the culture in which we live today. The 
Indians, explorers^ adventurers, settlers, politicians, inventors, 
scientists, axid artists all contributed to the development of 
America. The outlaws and other undesireable persons also added to 
America; it was to control these people that some of our heroes 
came forth. 

To modem men the past nay seem filled with foolish mistakes, 
colorful escapades, or too perfect men and women. Bringing the 
past to the 5^^or high student as a tiise of ccurageous but human 
nen and women idio faced problems unique to their age is the purpose 
of the reading, discussions, and writing of this unit. The teacher 
throu^ his or her wide reading of the biographies of these histor- 
ical personages can transfer to the students the fobiles and idio- 
syacrasies of these people. Througli comparison with leaders in 
today* s frontiers show the students how men in all ages are 
different because the particular problems of the times are different. 

Another aspect of the subject which is of prlzssry i^ortsnve is 
the flature of the impulse which sends men into the new, the unknown 
and the uneonquered; the response of America to the frontier is 
representative of the responses of men of many different countries 
to many different kinds of challenges. It is representative of 
the response tdiich led Columbus to sail the Atlantic and John Glenn 
to orbit the earth, which led Copernicus to redefine the relation- 
ships of the heavenly bodies and Joseph Priestly to discover oxygen* 
In other words, you should strive to see beyond the particular form 
of the American response to the frontier to perceive the geosral 
response of men to the new and unknown. 

B. Suggested procedures: 

1* Have students read individually from books checked out of the 
library. (See student bibliography). 

2. Have the entire class read selections from anthologies. By 
guiding the discussion of these selections, the teacher should 
^stiU methods of reauing umich the studduus can apjuy to their 
jMividuaX reading. 

3« The appreciation of what those in the past have done for the life 
of the student today can best be reached by structured class 
discussion* These discussions should allow each student to share 
Ideas he or she has gained from individual reading. 

4« Two specific reading skills can be taught during this unit: 

a. The reader must imagine himself in another time* The reader 

must accept the ways of thinking and the social customs of 
a time idiich differs from his own era. 

b. The reader must react to the feeling and atmosphere of words 

as well as to the meaning. 
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dth Gr&de Unit: Past Through Prologue 

5. The basic skill of recognising word meaning from context clues 
should be taught. 

6. By analysing student errors in composition begin isolating 
grammar skills which must be taught. 

7. Assignments for writing should correlate with the reading. 

B, Class time sho^d be used to evaluate the students' writing. 

9* If books and time are available^ a longer study of a biography 

or novels depieting a significant event or person in our past 
might be studied. 

10. Through class discussion lead students to recognize the use of 
historical material in fiction. 

11. Guide students to recognize the characteristics of non-fiction 
writing especially of biographies and autobiographies. 

C. Study questions 

1. General (^piestions the teacher may use for selections the entire 
class re^s that will guide the students to think in terms of 
the past building the present, 

a. How does the author lead you to understand and appreciate 
the historical personage's way of thinking and acting? 

b. Gan you think of some modem eventsi perhaps fictional^ that 
might happm to you that would parallel the experiences of 
the historical person as he faced the problems of his day? 

c. How does the author show that the person or persons learned 
f^om experience? 

и. vmot motives give the person courage? 

e.Hoif did the author help you imagine yourself in another time? 
Or ’ did he? 

r.'What kinds of problems and misfortunes did these early men face? 

g. Did the selection change your point of view or opinions about 
this period of American history? 

h. Does living in today's world take just as much courage and 
strength as living during the pioneer and frontier days did? 

Is the same kind of courage and strength needed? How does 
it differ? 

i»Hpw does the socaal structure^ that is, the characteristics 
and customs of particular groups within the community, affect 
people you have read about? 

j.Were the problems of the characters caused by outside forces 
over which the charact’^rs has no control? Or were they pro- 
b3.ems caused by the personalities of the characters? 

к. What were some of the steps this person helped to make in 
building a civilized society? 



2. Specific study questions for the Individual selections road by 
the class can be found in the anthologies or the teacher can 

construct some which will elicit the xbas be5j:g sought in the 
unit. 



D. Cooq) 08 ition Guide 

The ccaipcsitions written for this unit should be used to diagnose 
the creative writing ability of the student as vsll as to diagnose 
his level of grammar usage and understanding. 



8th Grade Unit: Past Throu^ Prelogue 
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Suggested topics: 

1. Ask the students to put themselves into the minds and feelings 
of the white men who were entering strange' and une3qG.ored la^s* 
Remind them that these men were different from those who live 
in today' s space age; they thought and felt differently* Suggest 
that the students try to write the white man' s reaction to an 
event the elisa has read about in the literature selections * 

2* Try your hand at using woxds to create atmosphere* List words 
that tell how the wind seems (a) on a gay spring morning^ and 
then« (b) on a ^oomy night when you are all alone in the house* 

3* Have students write a short esqiository theme applying the 
quotation "pioneers for the pioneers, " to modem life. What 
kinds of persons today are "pioneers for the pioneers"? Who 
are some of the trail blazers in the world today \dio are far 
ahead of their contes^oraries? 

4* The teacher zsay also insert topics that seem appropriate to 
the class' needs trying to have the topics stem troa. the liter- 
ature being read. 

E* Vocabulary 

The vacabulary should come from the literature as it is being read* 

Teach how meaning can be figured out from context clues* 

VI* Student Bibliography 



A.Texts* 

ADVENTURES FOR READERS, Laureate Edition, Harcourt, Brace, & World, 1963 



"Ghost Hen of Coronado" 

"So Goodly a Land" 

"The Pine-tree Shillings" 

"George Washington" 

"Paul Revere 's Ride" 

"I Sing the Pioneer: Daniel Boone" 
"Lewis and Clark" 

"Western Wagons" 

"Buffalo on the Oregon Trail" 

"The Kiskis" 

"The Cowaxxis Never Started" 



Dpuglas Tate 
William Bradford & Edward Winslow 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Rosemary & Stephen Vincent Benet 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Arthur Cuiterman 
Bernard De Voto 

Rosemary & Stephen Vincent Benet 
George R* Stewart 
May Vontver 
Bruce Catton 



ALL AROUND UmiCA, <Scott, 
"Paul Revere 's Ride" 

"I Six^ the Pioneer: Daniel 
"SjBia Houston" 

"Abe Lincoln at Gettysburg" 
"George Washington Carver" 
"Modern Jove" 



Foresman, and Con^any, 1959 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Boone" Arthur Guit crsan 

Rosemary & Stephen Vincent Benet 
Enid L* Meadoweroft 
James S* Childers 

Alice C. Cooper and Charles Palmer 



GOOD TIMES THROUGH LITERATURE, Scott, Foresman, & Conpany, 1957 
"Clara Barton" Rosemary & Stephen Vincent Benet 

"Booker T* Washington" Paul Laurence Dunbar 

Struggle for an Education" Booker T* Washington 



o 
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B« The following books are suggested as a reading list for the indi- 
vidual rea ing assigned to the students. These books \ddeh are 
both fiction and non fiction dealing with the heritage of our 
culture na 7 be checked out of tiie University City Public Library 
or the school libraries. The teacher aay add title tdU.ch he or 
she fed.s would be appropriate. 



THE LAST OF THE HOHICAHS 

THE SPX 

DEQtSUlBR 

Ai-IERICA'S ETHAN ALLEN 
Al-mCA'S PAUL REVStE 
CORCEIADO AND HIS CAPTAINS 
ZXX;T(Ht IN BDCKSiaN 
NARCISSA NHIIMAN 
OF COURAGE UNDAUNTED 
BOX WITH A PACK 
BRCTI ARROtf 
KKSOAT JO"RNEX 
ABB LINCOUI OlOMS UP 
DANIEL B0(m 
THE TEXAS RAIKN^ 

BENJAMIN BCEDIEirELLB, SOLDIER EXPLORER 
ABE LINCOLN: LOG CABIN TO HHIIE HOUSE 
COCHXSE, APACHE WARRIOR AND STATESMAN 
GEROHIHO, THE LAST APACHE WAR CHIEF 
WITCHCRAFT OP SALEM VILLAS 
AMERICA'S COLONIAL HERITAGE 
THCMAS JEFFERSON AND HIS HORIE 
AHBilCANS BEFORE COLUMBUS 
LIBESTXMAID 
JACKSONS OF TENNESSEE 
MARTHA WASHINGTON, OUR FIRST LADX 
GEORGE WASHINQTON 
THKIAS JEFFERSON 
BENEDICT ARNOLD 
KIT CARSON, MOUNTAIN 
ERLNUM XDUNG 

JESSE JAMES WAS MX NEIGHBOR 
BOOTS AND SAnnT-RS 

TRAPPERS AND TRADERS OF THE FAR WEST 

TRAILS WEST AND THE HEN WHO MADE THEM 

CmZBN OF NEW SALEM 

RAHROAD BUHDERS 

DANIEL WEBSTER 

STGRX OF CLARA BARKNI 

PIONEBi ART IN AMERICA 

STORE OF LAFAXEITE 

BRUMS ALONG THE MOHAWK 

LANTERN IN HER HAND 

CHIUmEN OF THE COVERED WAGON 

LAND BEXCniD THE MOUNTAIN 

PARTNERS ON THE SANTA FE TRAIL 

PRESIDENT'S LADX 

BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER 



James Fenlmore Cooper 
James Fenimore Cooper 
James Fenimore Cooper 
Stewart Holbrook 
Esther Forbes Alynd Ward 
Camilla Campbell 

rp n A1 i .ewe 
*• sere aaMfeVsa 

Jeanette Eaton 
James Daugherty 
Stephen W. Header 
Elliott Arnold 
Zachary Ball 
Carl Sandburg 
John Hason Broun 
Will Henry 
Helen llarkley Miller 
Sterling North 
Edgar l^tt 
Edgar >/yatt 
Shirley Jackson 
Patricia Acheeon 
American Heritage 
Carolyn Bailey 
Heler Morgan 
Marguerite Vance 
Alice Desmond 
Clara Judson 
Clara Judson 
Jeanette Nolan 
Margaret Bell 
Olive Burt 
Homer Croy 
Elizabeth Custer 
James Daugherty 
Edith Dorian 
Paul Horgan 
John Moody 
Alfred Steinberg 
Jeanette Nolan 
Carolyn Bailey 
Hazel Wilson 
Walter Edmonds 
Bess Aldrich 
Jiary Carr 
Janice Giles 
Clide HoUman 
Irving Stone 
Phyllis Fenner 
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BWif, BUGLES, BLCW 
UNCLE TXM^S CABIN 
STEP TO THE i lUSIC 



Herritt Allen 
Harriet Stowe 
Phyllis Whitney 



Autobiograi^es and biographies of inventors, scientists, military 
leaders j government leaders, etc. 
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Area: What does it mean to "grow up*' to mature? To eaqplore ideas of 
ways of maturing: physical^ mental, social, emotional. 

Purposes: 

1. To help individual students understand the process of growing up, 
of maturing physically, mentally, socially, and emotionally; to 
formulate a class concept of maturity. 

2. To help them understand and evaltiate the joys and sorrows, the 
problems and achievements Involved in this process; to realize 
that other young pec];^e have similar probleiiis. 

3* To discover the nature of and criteria for maturity as held by 
our society. 

4* To formulate a class concept of maturity applicable to characters 
in literature. 

Outline: 

I. Design and use a questionnaire for students, petrents, other adults 
and professional pers<nuiel about the nature of maturity. 

II. Autobiography 

A. Independent reading of autobiographies (including Benjamin 
Franldln'.s which students may have started reading in Itoit I.) 

B. Write short compositions on phases of their own growing up 
which will be coopiled into their own autobiographies. 

C. Keep a diary for two weeks. . During this time lessons on 
being aware of and how to write good sensory isq^ressions 
should be developed. 

III. Study of short stories to get author's ideas of aspects of 
2&aturity and to understand the growth of character in a short 
piece of literature. 

IV. Poetry on phases of growing up. 

V. Study of a book, JOIOINI TREHAIN, to see growth of character. 

VI. independent reading of one or two books mainly concerned with 
proUems of growing up (see bibliography). 

VII. Revise class's statement of what maturity means. 

Composition: 

1. Orga n izing a questionnaire. 

2. W|*itlng up fiiuiings of questionnaire. 

3* Writing a short paper on characteristics of adolescence or related 
subjects. 

4* Keeping a diary for two weeks. 

5. Series of short conqx>sitions later to be con^iled into individual's 
autobiography. 

6. Evaluating short stories according to concept being developed. 

7* Writing related to other literature studied. 



I. Procedures 

A. Several days before the start of the unit, discuss with the class the 
problems of maturation and the areas of maturity. 

B. Have the students design a questionnaire that will focus on the 
nature of maturity. The questionnaire might take this fom: 



8th Qpii^i9 Units Ub o 

1. Wiat elements are present in individuals that 70a consider to 
be nature? 

2. During vhat approxinate age does one become most aware of 
the pirablea of maturation? 

3* What is the nature of maturity 

a. as viewed by students? 

b. as viewed by parents? 

e* as viewed by professional personnel? 

4* In what areas does a person become mature? (Physical^ f^cial^ 
m e nta l^ esaotional) " 

5* List the definitions of maturity received ^frbm the survey and 
tell the occupation of the person interviewed. 

C. To gain a variety of opinions^ have the-^class interview people 
fron a variety of oeei^ntions and Intere'sts. 

D. Eron the results of the survey^ discuss the social^ jAiysicalj 
psychological^ intellectual^ etc. views of mhturity by listing 

the results of the survey on the board. Each definition for maturity 
is examined for its adeq^aeies^ similarities^ ai^ dltfw«iees. 

£. Fonmilate a class definition of maturity that wjj^ be <§p^eable 
to literature by copying the definitions^ revised^ that seem to be 
the most comprehensive. 

Student Paper 

Objectives: TO broaden the class view of maturity. 

To relate the definitions of maturity to those foxnulated 
by others. 

To provide the esqperience of writing a sinple paper^ iming 
references ftom library^ fbom classroom books^ and from 
the survey. 

Procedures: 

A. With the elass^ discuss tiie results of the survey. After 

the definitions^ assign an area of matwity to each student according 
to his interest. 

B« Read the student model (ADOLESCENCE by CanpbeU Amos) to the class 
and work %iith the class on an outline for organizing a similar paper. 
C. If possible^ take the class to the library and guide their selection 
of books. Discuss with each student the chapters of the book that 
seem most appropriate for Ms topic. 

0. While the (dass is gatheriiig information^ conduct individual con* 
ferenoes and help the student plan a topic around idiieh to center 
Ms report. 

B. After the reports are written^ select the best on a variety of areas 
of maturation and ditto them for the class. This provides recognition 
to those who acMeved and increases the background of the students. 

Ihe papers could be made into a little booldet for the students. A 
student who is talented in cazi^ooning^ might make some illustrations 
on the ditto stencils. 
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ADOLESCBKCB 

by 

Cao^bell iUiios 
(student at ^cXid} 

period of life %diich comes between puberty 
SdUXtnOOd* It is not sintlv a nhtmlMAl ax 

physical maturation. It is also a social process. 

The mental and character changes of this period are of the utao&t 

ifftport^ee. It is at this time that the child's mind lies open to Isuves* 

si^ ^t, once formed, are likely to remain through life. The adolescent 

J turmoil that never rests, sorting, searching, accepting, 

rejecting old and new ideas. ^ ■ 

Aml^Uons that were apparently fiway fixed In the child's w-tivt might 
to the ojqposite end of the fi^d of human action a ivil 
^ wanted to be a clergymar to deliver sermons trm a pulpit, 
^aetleing for a life of crime. When we realize that these f^wnomArm 

physiological bases, it is less difficult to under- 
toys ^ away sometimes fipom perfectly happy homes; why the 
majority of religious comersicns take |dace from fifteen to seventeen 
yeaira; ^ why a toy or girl may suddeidy develop a propensity to lie 

StiMiXe 

Tha proUems of ad^escenee, small as they may seem at times, should 
new to underesti^ or lauded away, for frequently it is vitally 
^^t f or the teenager to find the rig^t solution. Usually it is the 
parwato who have to help him find his way through the crises of adolescence, 

of tto bnrdTO faUs iqpon the teaebers. Counsdor. 
guiding adolescents, but often the 
prohlw with them. Often the adolescents 
<tt«cus8 with any other than their peers for they are 
afraid of being laughed at. 

aspects of growth during adolescence. One is 

Since tenderness is 

by s^^ty, adults are not surprised that it should appear 
strongy in- the emoticmal minds of those in adolescence. 

toother major development of adolescence i$ to be able to handle things 
aanner. Adults sometimes don't notice this or disai^we 
wlih^^Sstsncy® doesn't handle this development properly or 

especially team games, capture the interest during adolescence. 

friends outside of toeto family 

beloiog to a group of their own age, all ofiSom 

clothes and take up the earns fads. At the same 

^ ^ concerned with their personal appearance, a teenage 

^ ^oony or gay by fits and turns. The ndnd is growing 

?.* ^ there is a« urge toward indep^e.nce in 

JVnr.*** aJ’?? Dccoong poet, artist, musician, or scientist finds 
his chosen field during adolescence. ixaaa 

cg«,“ because adolescents do not grow at the same rate 
of qpeed. The glands of the body are also especially active. PhvSeenv 

ft * ^ •»<* «*> haaviar than a to 

itSSfT&'Kf 



Sth Grsde fipowins Up 



There is no absolute time or age ^en adolescence starts and ends* 

At this age» the mind is open to new ideas axxl old ones SiPe rejected* 
Frobittiis are a major part of the adolescent's mind and they* ^ould not 
be underestimated or avoided* The con^>lexities of development during 
this period are the basis of the direction taken by the teenager in future 
life* 
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0th Grade Unit: Growing 

TOISK OASIS A SHASX:^^ 

WATCH FOR A TALL WHITB SAIL« 

CASTLE ON THE BORDERS 
LONG WAI HCN^ 

Ha/AN PARt^ 

JAI|ZB» 

Jimcmuiss^ 

THE UNREASONING HEART 
70UNG *\m 

mmmjm 

PAPA'S DAUGHTER* 

THE wars UNICORN 
3C ALEKA * 

BxTiiSK ultESK* 

HAG6IE 

SARAH* 

FRESH WIND 
COACH IRDS0D7 USED* 

ACCENT ON APRIL* 

GOING ON SIXTEEN* 

SCUIH)A«HOO! SCUDOA^HAII 
ms, McTHING* 
r«iS CABIN 

cm OF TREMBLING LEAVES* 

LUCKIEST GIRL* 

PIFTEaf* 

THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLOSmT FINN* 
THE ADVnniURES OF TXEiE SAWXER* 

HERE I STA yt^ 

THE DIFFERENT ONE* 

REENX* 

THE CSEBN TEARS* 

SEVENTEENTH SIDIMER* 

ANYTHING FOB A FRIEND 
LIFE WITH FATHER* 

THIRD^BASB ROOKIE* 

DAVID COPFERFIELD* 

GREAT £XFE)CTATI(RiS* ' 

WE SHOCNC THE FAl ilLY TREE 
KARCT CATCHES UP* 

WILDERNESS CLEARING* 

OUT OF THE WILDERNESS: ABRAHAM LINCOIN 
THE BOUNTY LANDS 
GOING STEADY* 

MOUNTAIN LAUREL* 

BERTIE C(»IES THROUGH* 

BOY GETS CAR* 

STREET ROD* 

SO BIO* 

MY COUSIN ABE* 

JOHNNY TRE'IAINB* 

KAMA'S BANK ACCOUNT* 

F RCXj T HE TOP OF THE STAIRS* 

LEXTERS (to hie daughter }* 

THE KING’S GOBLET 
WILLA (Gather)* 

DIARY OF A YOUNG GIRL* 
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Benarsr-Isbert 

Benar3r«-l8bert 
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H. Best 
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Eema' Booth 
Jasies Boyd 
Vivian Brack 
Bro 

Grace Casqpbell 
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Betty Cavanna 
Betty Cavanna 
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Beverly Cleary 
Beverly Cleary 
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Samuel Cl^nens 
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Russell Davis 
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Charles Dickens 
Charles Dickens 
Ddlson 
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Walter Edmonds 
(mis UP* Virginia Bif art 
William Ellis 
Anne Enery 
Anne Enery 
H. G.Fslsen 
K. G. Pelsen 
H. G. Felsen 
Edna Fsrber 
Aileen Fisher 
Esther Forbes 
Katherine Forbes 
Qretchsn Finlettsr 
F. $• Fitzgerald 
David Fletcher 
Ruth Franchere 
Anne Frank 
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8th Grade Unit: Growing Up 



uAiiujui xN xtus SUN 
HEAD HIGH, BBOim 

HRS. HIKE)^ 

I, ADAU» 

EPISODE OP SPARROWS* 

THE RIVERS 
CmJEllTINE* 

uotiAsi xia nur muui;^ 

DBA? INTO DANGER 
T0RR1E» 

CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS* 

SEPARATE PEACE* 

ONION JOHN* 

CARRY CW, MR. DOWDITCH* 

THE MESON HOUND 
AND BOTH WERE YOUNG* 

MOON BY MIGHT* 

THE DVmm HEART 
DREAM OP MANSIONS 
FOIDED IiEAF* 

JEB ELLIS OP CANDLEMAS BAY* 

(m TO OREGON* 

IITTLE BRITCHES* 

THE DRY DIVIDE* 

HOME RANCH 
BIG CAESAR 

GREEN GRASS OF WYQtiING* 

LEARNING TREE* 

THE DAYS lilERE TOO SHORT* 

SPRING COMES FIRST TO THE WHJ/JMS* 
THE YEARUNO* 

ROCEiMATES 
BRIGHT ISLAND* 

JEAN CHRISTOPHER (v. 1 or 3v. in 1)* 
PEDER VICTORIOUS* 

FINE MAGIC 
CATCHER IN THE RYE* 

PRAIRIE TOWN BOY* 

ALWAYS THE YOUNG STRAN(SSR* 

THE HORSECATCHER* 

THE HUMAN CCRIEDY * 

OID RAMON 
BATTER UP 
HODE OP THE MOOR* 

HZRlAli* 

BOY ON H(«SBBACK* 

THE RED FO!Hr* 

GET THEE BEHIND ME* 

BECAUSE OP MADELINE* 

ORGANDY CUPCAKE* 

READY OR NOT* 

AIL AMERICAN* 

THE IRON DUKE* 

UiSim MY HEART* 

WINTER WHEAT* 

MEET THE MALONES 
CRESS DELAKANTY* 



Elizabeth Friermood 
Elizabeth Friennood 
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Jean Fritz 
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Peggy Goodin 
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John iOiowXes 
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Jean Latham 
John Latham 
Madeleine L'Ehgle 
Madeleine L*Engle 
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Norris Uoyd 
William Maxwell 
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Ralph Moody 
Ralph Moody 
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Charlton Qgbum 
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Helen Pundt 
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Mabel Robinson 

R. RoHand 
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Carl Sandburg 

Marl Sandoz 

Saroyan 
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Scholz 

Vian Snith 
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John Tunis 
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8th Grade Unit: Grovdng Up 

THUNDER HIS IK3CCASINS 

wnmr HHI. 

THE LONG UINTER^ 

THE LITTLE TOWN OH THE PRAIRIE*^ 
THESE HAPPY GOIDM YEARS^ 

IN LOVE AND WAR 

ABE LINCOLN OP PIGEX)N CREEKS 

AAA/El nUVUWHiW 

CHIKESE OAU(HIT£E« 

THEY LOVED TO LAVim 
CITY BOY* 

THE LEATHER STAR* 

SUSAN AND THE STORN 
NEN DREAMS FOR OLD 



Dale White 
Phyllis Whitney 
Laiira Wilder 
Latira Wilder 
Laura Wilder 
Barbara Wilson 
William Wilson 
Ihoioas Wolfe 
Jade Wong 
Worth 
Wouk 

Patricia Wrightson 
Elizabeth Ilontgoiaery 
Tom Person 



Suggestion: Kie teacher night discuss with the class the ceremony of 
initiation into manhood (at Puberty) in various cultures; 
American Indian (see TWENTY-TWO SHORT STORIES OF AMERICA 
for story of an Indian ceremony of initiation): Africam 
tribes; Bar Hitzvok...* 



II. We suggest that the students read THE AUTOBIOCaiAPHY OF BENJAION FRANKLIM 
as core reading for the units on «Past is Prologue”, "Growing Up”, and 
Values . Parts of it co^ be incorporated in the unit on "Humor", also, 
an the concluding unit on "Heroes." We suggest the use of the 
Si^et (paperback) edition. We are recommending that we buy 70 copies 
Wnyl cover) of this for classroom use. Our Student Council Bookstore 
Will also have copies for students to purchase, and our libraries have 



2 . 



n 



Motivations of an Autobiographer (FroB Nebraska unit on Aut nbiessaijh,; 
Benjamin Franklin) 

1* He may wish to render an artistic e^na^ession of his "self" or 
his personality. 

He may seek the reality of his own existence by analyzing 
eaqpressing it in written form. ^ 

He may idsh to recount and evaluate the story of his own life. 
lir. He my wish to recount some Important part that he has played 
in some phase of government, business, the arts, science, or 

? ® historical, or artistic ijqportance. 

5. He may view bis book as a source of faith or inspiration to 

h - ^ proM.«ae or handicaps. For instanc. 

succeeded in overcoming a serious physical handicap 
or “9 l»ve wecesded in making a flresh start after everything 
he had achieved had been obliterated by some disaster. * 

6. w w wish to l^ve an aoourate record of bis life for a 
audlejice, his heirs, his successors, etc. 

7. He may be urged by friends to write his story because they bAieve 
he has somsthlng worthwhile to teU. 

®’ interesting Ufe which he think. 
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9* (ftirortunatel7, and this zootive is anich more widespread in our own 
day than siost of us would wish> he nay think that his autobiography 
would sell well and make a great big pile of noneyo This notive 
of course is no assurance that the product will be inferior; the 
quality of an autobiography depends upon the literary merits of 
the result rather than ^e reasons for its existence. The fact 
remains^ however^ that most autobiographies published on^ for 
profit are sub»literary because they are usually phony. (Jack Paar» 
Zsa Zsa Gabor « etc... Act one^ however « is good for various reasons..} 

Franklin* s style of writing 

1. Authentic American^ humor; slitjhtly satirical^ witty. 

2. Interesting^ honest, charming, with a strong desire to teach a lesson. 

3* Effective use of words: '*the most eaqpressive that the language affords. 

4* Concise: he believed that nothing should be expressed in two words 

that could be said in one. 

5* Clear, smooth, and direct: "for contrary qualities are displeasing.*' 

Franklin's beliefs or philosophy 

1. He tempered rationalism with humor. 

2. As a statesman he possessed no theory of politics. 

3* As a scientist, he was untroubled about the nature of man or the 
universe. He took them both as they came. 

4* His moral code consisted chiefly of doing good. 

5* He was always the philosopher of the common man. 

6. He was uncomfortable in the presence of waste or inefficiency. 

7* He was instinctively democratic; he took equality for granted. 

C. His motives were never moral, but social. 

9* He believed he had a responsibility toward the community in vMch 
he lived. 

10. He ms purely pragmatic. 

Characteristics of the man 

1. Qualities of character 

a. Honest, Industrious, determined, frugal, responsible, sobers 

b« Serene, moderate, humble, patient, tolerant. 

c. Intellectual, eager to learn, self-taught, zealous for self-improvement 

d. A deceptive simplicity, yet a proud spirit; admittedly "vain." 

e. Social, lilced people, and enjoyed probing the minds of others. 

2. Kis abilities 

a. Possessed versatility and resourcefulness. 

b. Possessed a talent for comprcmise and a genius for opportunism. 

c« Exercised diplomacy to get the better of a bai’gain. 

d. Was poised and at ease in any company; rationalized human behavior* 

e. Displayed a wry humor, and a slightly c^cal indulgence in polities * 

f. Possessed a common-sense practic^ity. 

3* His aceoQ^lishments 

a. As a public spirited citizen* he isproved street lighting, foxmded 
a library, a hospital, and an academy; he ran a post office eind 
organized a fire-brigade. 

b. As a patriot he became spokesman for the colonies and something of 

a political boss; he furnished wagons and advice to General Braddock; 
he pled the cause of the colonies at Whitehall, negotiated the 
Alliance with France, and inspired the Constitution in 1776. 
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6th Grade Unit: Grovdng Up 

c. As a practical businessmain he became a printer and binder by trade> 

published successful colonial papers and founded the- Saturday Eyening 
£ost; he established paper mills > ovned a book shop^ and dealt in 
indentured servants. 

d. An an author he wrote charming light essays and gay letters* His 
-writings include: “Mrs* Silence Dogwood^ “ "Dia3.ogue between Franklin 
and the Gout," "The Way to Wealth," and "Journal of a Voyage." His 
best knovm writings are Poor Richard * s Almanack and The Autobiograohy 
of Ben.iya3n Frajiklin . 

"3 « scieutist and inventor he invented the Franklin stove, the 
lightn^g rod, a type of "fin" for swisming, and a musical haimonica. 
He designed bifocal spectacles* 

possible study questions for the Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin: 

1. What three qu a l i ties did Franklin believe to be the most important part 
of life? (see pp. 64-72 Signet) 

2. Explain Franklin’s plan for arriving at moral perfection. What essential 
virtues does his list include? What others would you add? Explain 
moral of the story of the speckled axe. Why did Franklin add HumiUty, 
the 13th article? (pp, 89-108) 

Standards for Reading Autobiography 
A. liThat to e3q>ect: 

1. Does the book really tell something about the axithor? 

2* Read the preface^, if there is one. (This often explains why the 
author wrote his life story and suggests what you are likely to 
gain from reading it.) 

3. Try to discover the plan that the author follows. 

a. At what point did he begin his story? If it isn’t with his birth 
or early childhood, you can expect one or more "flashbacks’* later 
in the book which will furnish information about his past. 

b. Did he present his material chronologically, or did he divide his 
his life into periods? 

What can you notice about the tone of the book and the author’s 
style? Is it impersonal and formal? Is it "light" and friendly? 

5* How did the author meet each crisis in his life? How did it arise 
and t'^hat did he do about it? What effect did it have on him as a 
person and on what he tried to achieve? 

Reading critically and intelligently; 

1. Try to keep the events in mind and try to establish the historical con- 
text wi-*-.hin which the events occurred. 

2* Read for detail. Try to see if the author creates an accurate, vivid 
picttire of people, places, and events. 

3* Try to understand the relationship between the human being and the 
event. Does the author create an understandable character? Do you 

know what makes him behave in the way he does when he is in a particular 
situation? 

4# Read carefully to determine the difference between the actual facts of 
the story and the author’s interpretation of the facts. Try to distin- 
guish between the conclusions the author makes from the facts and the 
facts themselves. Are his conclusions logical and accurate? What is 
the difference between a TV news report and a TV news analysis? You 

may find the same difference between history books and books like auto- 
biographies. 
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8th Grade Unit; Growing Up 

Evaluating the author and his 

1. Was the p^son who presented hS^&lf to you worth knowing? 

2. Considering his heredity and dn^oJ^bnmeht^ did he make as snich of his 
life as could be eisqpected? 

3» Did the author honestly portray himself ~»no better^ no worse than he 
was? 

4* Was the presentation of facts and interpretation interesting^ unbiased^ 

C3UDU VXC04*; 

5« Did the author bring meaning and force into what he wrote? 

6. Did the author actually make himself "live again" in the of the 
reader? Was his style convincing and entertaining? 

7* All in all^ did the book merit the time spent in reading it? 



Bibliography for Autobiography 



OWO lEARS BEFORE THE HAST 
AUTOBIOCaiAPHI 

THE NXGHT THE* BUHN]^ THE 
SON OF THE MIDDLE BORDER 
KON TIKI 

X HARRIED ADVENTURE 
THE STORY OF MY LIFE 
SO^JETHING OF MYSELF 
ALWAYS THE YOUNG STRANGERS 
BOY ON HORSEBACK 
UP FROM SUVERY 
FIFTH CHINESE DAUGHTER 



Hichax^ Henry Dana 
Charles Dazwin (ed* Sir 
Fl*ancefi Darwin) 

Tom Dooley 
Hamlin. Garland 
^Thor Heyerdahl 
Osa Johnson 
Helen teller 
Rudyaard Kipling 
Carl Sandburg 
Lincoln ^effens 
Booker T. Washington 
Jade Snow Wong 



Student Autobiograpliy 

1. Think of interesting details and incidents in your life. Take notes. 

2. Gather all the information from home that you can. 

3» You may have to write letters to gain information, including clippings 
and pictures. If so, so so at once. 

4* Order material in sequence. 

5* Keep diary for two weeks -—turn in notes every day. 



While the students are gathering material and thinking about the series 
of papers they are to write, they should keep a diary for two weeks a n d 
turn m daily short paragraphs. During this time there should be lessons 
on using specific word and detail, as well as esq^ressing sensory details. 

Suggestions for using good sensory details in writing, especially in the 
diaries for this unit. 



Objectives: To teach accurate and vivid observation. 

To give sensory details about a person, place, or object. 
To use sensory words to point out specific details. 





8th Grade Unit: Growing Up 
Sxaoqplos tram literature: 



n 



Sight: ”He was tall> but exceeding lank^ with narrow shoulders^ long 
anus and legs> hands that dangled a mile out of his sleeves^ feet 
that might have served for shovels^ and his whole £rsm most loosely 
hung together. His head was small^ and flat at top^ with huge ears> 
and a long snipe nose^ so that it looked like a weathercock^ 
perched upon his spindle neck> to tell idiich way the wind blew. " 

Washington Irving^ *'lhe Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow" 



Sound: "^en^ as he took his way, by swan^ and stream and awfbl woodland^ 
to the farxohouse where he happened to be quartered, every sound of 
natiire, at that witchisog hour, fluttered to his excited imagination: 
the moan of the idiippoorwill fraa. the hillside; the boding cry of 
the tree toad; the dreary hooting of the screech owl..." 

Ibid . 



Taste: "There was the doughty doughnut, the tenderer olykoek, the criiqp and 
cru mblin g cruller; sweet cakes and short cakes, ginger cakes and 

**'*^**^#^^'**^^^ j AtsjUAAJmff iillM vH€Ii JXVSjltS 

apple pies and peach pies and pimpkin pies; besides slices of ham 
and smoked beef; and moreover d^ectable dishes of preserved plums, 
and peaches, and pears, and quinces, not to mention broiled shad 
and roasted chickens; together with bowls of mil if and cream, all 
m i ngl . e d higgledy-pig^edy. • • • " 



Ibid. 



Smell: "Next he passed the fragrant buckpdieat fields, breathing the odor 
of the beehive. ..." 




Touch: "...he had much ado to maintain his seat; sometimes slipping on one 
side, sometimes on another, and sometimes jolted on the high ridge 
of his horse’s backbone, with a violence he thought would c3^ve 
him asunder." 

Ibid. 



Develop exercises 

1. for showing the value of specific words rather than general, 
and the vivid word; 

2. for using sisple metaphor and simile; 

3* for developing interest-arousing phrases and sentences rather 
tb|jBn commonplace, hackneyed eoquressions. 

(See the "Structured Conqposition Program" of the Public Schools 
of Montgomery County, IJarylmd, for suggestions (Bulletin Mo. 134) 
It is in Room 200, Main Office, University City Schools, and also 
a copy at Hanley Junior High) . 



A series of short coni^sitions to be conpiled later into an autobiography. 

1. One person who has had the greatest influence in your life. 

2. One eaqperience in the field of sports that has left a deep iaqjression. 

3. One summer*— >Hoif did it change you? What moments were most iiqportant? 
4* One year— What helped you really to grow up that year? 

3 • One day— 4filhat day was the most important in your life? 
o 

ERIC 
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dth Grade Unit: Growing 



Up 



6*0ne Xear-^Giat was it? VGien was it the nest intense? Kaye you over- 
cooie It? 



7* One death"x4nfhat moments comected with death are most vivid? 



8. One pet— How did you get your pet? What does (did) it look like? 

VGiat moments were most delightful? Irksome? Worrisome? 

9. One place-«Where have you spent some happy wonderful moments? A farm? 

A C&bln? CSBIP? A ^ if^nAYN? A Voitv* ALm 

_ • — — •. w mm ^ 1^^ w W 'VW ••WWMTW « WlWaitt m 'W W — » 

\Jhat moments do you remember most joyously? 

10. One hope» one dream»^iifhat do you long for? What do you desire? What 
do you want from life? 



Alternate ]^an: 

Select your own subjects. 

cal order. 

1. Hsr ancestors 

2. parents 

3* Ksr sisters and borthers 

4* IQr earliest recollections 

5* H7 earliest school days 

6. Kake-believe days 

7. first trip 

8. £iq^oring our attic: climbing 
a tree; exploring the nei^- 
horhood; moving to another 
house; to another city 

9. Eaxming my allowance 

10. The first time I was allowed 
to go shopping by myself 

11. Ihr first party 

12. A scouting ejqperience 

13* learning to swim; to roller 
skate; to ride a bike 

14* l]y first pet 

Alternate plan: 



as possible keep them In chronologl* 



15* Ky best friend 
16. Family fun 

9 n w w iMi w a mav %JH WHO 

visiting relatives; sightseeing 

18. A red-letter day 

19. ^y likes and dislikes 

20. hobbies 

21. Special holidays at our house 
(Thanksgiving, Seder, Christmas) 

22^ Pranks of my youth 
23. When I was sick 
24* Saturday picnics 

25. .Punishments I remember 

26. Haking the team 

27 . greatest achievement 

29. 1*^ first job 

30. Ky plans for the future 



Four main assignments. The length of the chapters will depend on you 

1. ly family and babyhood 

2. ly early childhood from kindergarten through sixth grade 
3» ly junior high years and current interests 

4. 1^ future hopes and dreams. Ify ideas and ideals. 



As much 



HI. Short Stories 

Objectives: To understand and infer an author’s idea of aspects of 
maturity. 

To understand the growth of character in a short piece 
of literature. 

To further develop and apply the concepts in the unit. 



o 

ERIC 
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A. "I Get a Colt to Break In^" by Lincoln Steffens 

GOOD TIMES THROUGH LITERATURE 

The emphasis in this story is on emotional and psychological mattirity. 

The problems the main character faces are learning to accept responsi- 

bility^ learning self-control and patience^ and learning to work with. 

others. 

Give copies of this study guide to the students. 

1. Colonel Carter used two %fords for the qualities which Lincoln 
Steffms would have to develop in order to train his colt success- 
fully. Kane these qualities and cite instances showing that Lennie 
actually did develop them. 

2. Did Lennie learn to train his colt all by himself, or did he receive 
help? EiqxLain. Do we usually learn things on our own, or do others 
h^p us in our growth? BxplsdJi. 

3* How were the boy and the colt alike? What instances suggest both 
were young, high-spirited creatures who enjoyed showing off and 
^o liked to do thingswell? 

4* Why do you think Lennie preferred his father's way of punishment 
to his mother's? 

5. * Tell in your own words what Lincoln Steffens learned from his 

father's discipline. In idiat ways are the training of a horse and 
the training of a boy similar? 

6. What are some elements that this author would inrobably include in 
a definition of maturity? Find support for your statements in the 
story and esqplain. 

7* Write a brief charact^ azialysis of Iiennie as he appears in this' 
story. Be sure to mention any changes that have occurred in his 
character as the story develops. Discuss his appearance, likes, 
dislikes, strengths, weaknesses, attitude toward others, and the 
attitude of others toward him. 

B. "Hama and the Graduation Present," by Kathryn Forbes 

GOOD miES THROUGH LITERATURE 

1. At the beginning of the story Katrin's mother offers her a brooch; 
what qualities does the mother display? What qualities does the 
daughter dis^day? 

2. Would you agree with Katrin's statement, "I^br goodness, Heuna, it's 
practically the most isportant time in a girl's life— when she 
graduates"? Explain. Do you think there was a more in^rtant time 
for Katrin in this story? 

3. What was the significance of Papa's offering Katrin a cup of coffee? 
What is Katrin's reaction? Conq)are this reaction to her reaction 
when she received the pink celluloid dresser set. 

4* What qualities does the author imply are necessary in a nature person? 
Ejqplain. 

C. "Strawberry Icecream Soda," in TWENTY GRAND 

1. Compare the character of Eddie with that of his brother Lawrence. 

2. When Eddie is trying to scare the crow away ftom his radish sesds 
idiat things does hs do and think that label him as a young boy? 
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3* What is Eddie* s attitude toward his brother at the beginning of 
the story? Has his attitude changed at the end of the story? 

Why? 

4. Why didn*t Lawrence want to fi^t when he was first given the offer? 
Wl^ did he finally fi^t? 

5. What is the signiHcance of Lawrence putting on j^oves when he 
returns to fight? What does this show about his character? In 

_ JL -S JL^ Jl _ JL Jt SJI JL _ 

wnsiu WBjT aues Tiiixs gesi«ur« jj»u.cai>9 iulb aixxereucB xx-vw xmuxos 

6. Why does Eddie call his brother Lawrence at one time in the story 
and Larry at another tiine? 

?• Eddie offers to buy Lawrence an ice cream soda at the end or the 
story. What does this incident tell us about their relationship? 

6. What aspects of maturity and immaturity do Eddie and Lawrence 
display 

D. >'X Can*t Breathe/’ by Ring Lardner in TWEWTf QUND 

1. What sign of immaturity does the girl display in her stat«nent> 

"I won’t think about it”? 

nwn iuany U2itios has the girl in this story been engaged? What 
does this indicate about her character? 

3. Discuss how the girl in this stoxy fails to display emotional^ 
physical, social, and psychological maturity. 

4. Do you b^eve she carefully thinks over each decision before she 
makes it? Eiqplain and give exasqples. 

5* Write a paragraph or more in which you describe the character of 
the girl. Be sire to use exan|xLes fr^ the story to support your 
statements. 

6. Do you like the girl in this story? Explain. 

E. Study guides for other short stories should be worked out. 

F. Blbliograi^ : 

’’Boys Will be Boys” Partridge 



“Split Cherry Tree” 



Cress Delahanty stories 
“The Nest” 



•'The Day Vfe Grew Up” 

"Sabor’s Shoes” 

"The Strangers that Came to Town” 
••Sixteen” 

••A Start in Life” 



“Birthday in Teheran” 

•'I Reached the Stars the Hard Way” 



GOOD TIMES THROUGH UTERATURS 

various anthologies 

Robert Zacks 

ALL iffiOUND AHEEUCA 

GOOD TI!4ES THROUGH LITERATURE 

Jacqueline Cochran 

GOOD mm THROUGH LITERATURE 

ALL AROUIH) Ai<i£RICA 

ALL AROUND iGflSRICA 

ALL AROUND AMERICA 

Daly TWENTT CRAND 

Suckow TWENTT GRAND and 

WORLDS OP EEWPLB ■ 



VO0OO ovuan> xWorriX utAHU 

and GOOD mm THROUGH! UTER/iTURE 
Finletter 

GOOD TIMES THROUGH LITERATURIS 
Gilbreth 



•'Parents axkl Parades” 



••lygualion” 



GOOD^P® 5p08®!L^^ 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher 



UTERATURS 



••The Apprentice” 



••Hr. Brownlee's Roses” 



ADVENTURES IN READINa 
Singmaster 

ADVENTURES IN READING 
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'•The Pareley Garden" Saroyan 

ADVMTURES IN READING 

"The Hunan Comedy" Saroyan 

FIVE AMERICA ADVENTURES 

"A Revieir of *The Human Comedy'" Christopher Mbrley 

ADVENTURES IN READING 

"After the Ball" Sally Benson 

mEifTi (SiAND 

G. Role Flaying: 

Hay be based on problems or ideas in any of the stories read^ or 
school and family situations* Do you hnovr any older people >iho are 
not "mature" in one of the aspects of maturity? Why do you suppose 
they have not matured in that aspect? Were they too sheltered? 
Spoiled? Did they leaim to think for themselves or to develop respon* 
sibility? 

H* Independent Reading 

1* Bibliography of books relating to the unit on G310WING UP are to 
be distributed to the students. (Probably earlier in the tinit so 
they can be reading them during development of the unit.) 

3. Discuss with the class the possible approaches to the theme^ 
growing up^ in their s^ection. 

3* General giid.de to the analysis of individual books: 

I. How does the author present problems to show maturation? 

A. Physical 

B. Social 
C* Ilental 

D. Bnotional 

11. How is the character developed? 

A. How does he relate to his society? 

B. Is he an emotional or rational man? (boy? girl?) 

C. How does the problem of the story affect the hero's 
development? 

D. What forces or problems oppose the hero? Does the hero 
overcome these forces or problems? In doing so, what does 
the hero learn? 

E. What types of standards or values does the main character 
uphold? 

F. Can a set of values be developed from your reading which 
will help you define a personal code of conduct? If so, 
what is it? 

G. VIhat does the author isply maturity is? 



IV. Full length book to be studied in class JOHNNY TREHAIN by Esther 
Forbes. 

Objectives: To synthesize the concepts of the unit in reading a 
sustained work of fiction. 

To trace the steps of Johnny's growing up in the story. 
To add to vocabulary. 
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Chapter I 

1. Vfhat are the indications of personal problems in this chapter? 

2» Is Johnny’s attitude towards those >iho are not as skilled as he 
typical of people his age? 

3* Uo you have any ideas about what might be the dreams of the young 

JLU VliO WX9JJT XUUIU^ S 

Chapter II 

1. Do you admire Johnny’ s behavior and attitudes in this chapter? 

2. Ika, Lapham’s? 

3* lAiat different things motivated the two? 

4* How did Johnny react to the injury to his hand? 

5* How did Johnny's injury affect his status at the Lapham’s? 

6. From his reactions to the accident thus far, in idiat SErea do you think 
Johnny’s greatest adjustment is going to be? Why? 

7* How do you think you would have reacted under the cireumstances? 

8, Wl^ did Johnny find it next to is 9 ) 088 ible to forgive Dove? 

Chapter III 

1. Do you tnink Johnny could have made looking for a job easier for 
hims^Lf? 

2. Are there indications that Johnny could help himself if he would? 

3* How does Johnny seem to have changed since the beginning of the book? 

Chapter I? 

1. Johnny has many individual traits iddch makeup his personality. Show 
by what he says and does in this chapter that he is a day-dreamer, that 
he is persistent. Impudent, and independent* 

Chapter V 

1. Why did Johnny go to lir. Ijyta again? What quality does this show in 
Johnny? Eaqplain. 

2. Hew did Rab influence Johnny? 

3* Discf^e Bab’s personality. What was he really like? 

4* Describe the change in Rab which occurs in this chapter. 

3* In this chapter Johnny begins to change his arrogant ways. What 
causes this change to happen? 

Chapter VI 

1. Trace briefly Johnny’s life through three years since the beginning 
of the book.. 

Chapter VII 

1. How do you account for the change ^ch has come over Cilia? 

2. Does the fact that Johnny takes up with Dove again show that there 
has been a change in Johnny? 

3* What is the nature of this change? 

4* Has Dove changed? 

Chapter Vin 

1. £]qplain the line: "Human relations never stand still." Apply it 
pe^icularly to the relationship between Johnny and Cilia. 

2. Describe Bab’s feelings when he was called a boy. 

3* Were they the same as Johnny's? 

4* Were they the same as your would be under similar circumstances? 
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5» Cea^ainly we should be interested in the connotation of namos 
(see p. I 7 O -174 in book). VRiat is the connotation of names? 

6. Would you have a different feeling toward Johnny if his name were 
Cecil? 

7 . Or toward Mr. Tweedie if his name were Smith or Johnson? 

8. Use some other names to see what the connotation would be. 



Chapter H 

— vM«e*«awv^Adb9v«i.wo uvoD uviiwi^ enunT Ml x^iiis ciiap^er? 

2. Do you consider Johnny a cow*ard in his first contact with war? 
What about Rab? 



3 . Why is a right wdiiiarating? Would this be equally ti?ue of a litUe 
and a big one? 

4. Do some enlist with the hope of getting excitement in battle? 

5* Do you ever do things "^st for kicks" or excitement? Why? 

6. Discuss the meaning of the last paragraph on page 191. Cip you 
think of a s imil a r incident that could happen today? 



Chapter X 

1. Describe the parti^ between Rab and Johnny. 

2. What was the reaction of each of these boys to this separation? 



Chapter XI 

1. Show that Cilia and Isannah make decisions in keeping with their 
personalities as revealed in earlier parts of the book. 

2. 2h what sense would a boy of 16 he "a boy in time of peace an d a w*an 
in time of war?" 



Chapter Xtl 

i* qualities of heroism does Johnny illustrate in this chapter'? 
o* 4 symbolic significance of the operation on Johnny's hand? 
3* Eaqolain the line with which the book closes, "A nan can stand up." 



^ overcoming obstacles is a part of growing up. If parents 
shield a child too much will this hinder his maturing? Today a boy in 
Johns’s predicament would have proper help and care. Then there was 
little to help him except his own courage and determination, for chlW- 
ren often had to stand on their own feet and take Uke men. 



Esther Por^s, in her Newberry Medal Acceptance ech, says: "In 
the story I wanted to give Johziny room enough tc change anrl grow: not 
clang) down upon him certain characteristics at unchanging as Little 
Orph^ Annie's optimism. I did not want him to be more consistent than 
l^ple are ^ ^e. If he was courageous, he also felt fear. Affectionate, 
but he cou^ also hate. Talkative, but sometimes he said the wx*ong thin/rs. 
or too much, or even too little. Nor were his feelings for the peoi^e 
about him to be unchanging. Take Cilia, for instance As he 
sne 18 iu .5 west friend, but towards the middle he is even bored by her 

course happens in every high school today, 
w Dove, Johnnjr raallMS Dove Is reqxmsible for his bomad baivl 

?5 ?**““ *** 8 «t Mm for that—«v«in 

? *°*’*?!'* ?*“•«• But In less than two ysars hs has Dovs 

5^ his mercy and in tee casual way of normal human bMnga hs 
has really forgotten his oath of vengeance. He even«^rather patroni 2 jmrly«»« 
befriends Dove, who has not a friend in the world. Nor are his 
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relatione with older and sueh-^idinired Rab qiilte as perfect as 
boys* friendship;; are apt to be in books* To the very end Rab baffles 
him^ holds him at. arm* s length* So in other itays 1 have tried to 
shovr human natuz*o is less rigid^ more fascinating^ than in, say comic 
strips* *• 



Vocabulary 

Chapter I 
servitude 
formidable 
artisan 
pious 
mode 

autceratic 

elegance 

crucible 

eoqpound 

protuberant 

kin 

brackish 

ethereal 

venerablf) 

affluenci; 

Chapter IX 
ruddy 
berate 
alavishty 
poulticfo 
abated 
loiter 
ty7.‘anny 
meted 
piety 

Chapter III 
maimed 
arrog/ince 
genial, 
assmige 
Willow 
chagrined 
rakiirh 

in^)ricroeptl.bly 

ave2*i;.ed 

Ch€ipte3P IV 

flC'Xdd 

pallet 

enigmatical 

exnieerant 

apparition 

imposter 

translucent 



assent 

perturbed 

Chapter V 
discomfiture 
suave 
knaves 
abets 
seditious 
impertiirbable 
rebellious 

nonchalant 

Chapter VI 
inflammatory* 
ln$>ertinent 
divul^^e 
proxi^ty 
instigated 
demeanor 
hypocrite 
persevered 

Chapter VII 
paroxysm 
ogress 
commandeer 
parody 
lascivious 
oblivious 
filch 
inundated 

Chapter V/III 
riff-raff 
lucid 
rebel 
sheen 

proclamation 

*1 J i X Ji 

responsive 

Chapter IX 
pewter 
sedition 
whim 
d.udliS8 
cautious 



tension 

concoction 

Chapter X 
ardor 
badgering 
casually 
paunch 
campaign 
inebriated 
disperse 

Chapter XI 
haggard 
rumor 

maliei.ously 

glibly 

protegee 

martial 

frustrated 

is^jersonating 

Chapter XII 
jjssignificant 
trivial 
sonpassionate 



^■srasiaasii 
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Poetry for Unit 



THE SKI IS IXMt THE CLOUDS ARE MEAN 

The sky is low^ the clouds are nean^ 

A traveling fii^e of snow 
Across a barn or through a rut 
Debates if it will go. 

A narrow wind c(»gaain8 all day 
How someone treited him; 

Nature, LUce us, is sometimes caught 
WithoYit her dicidem. 

-'Emily Dickinson- 



Some days my thought are just co<50ons 
-*-aH cold, and dull and Wind, 

They hang frem (hipping branches in the 
ffiay woods of my m'/n'd; 

And other dnys they drift and shime'— 
such free aj."id f3jpiig things! 

I find tlw gold dust in my hair, left by 
their wings. 

-Karle Wil.f/;ori. Baker- 



o 

ERIC 

Mj’lliilliffflftTlTIMa 



A wasted DAI 

I spoi3.ed the day; 

Hotly^, in Iviste; 

All the calm hours 
I gashed and defacefi.. 

Let me forget. 

Let me einbark 
—Sleep for my boat 
And eaiJL throvigh the dark 

Till a new day 
Heaven shal7. serd. 

Whole as an apple. 

Kind as a friend. 

-Frances Corxjford- 
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BEAUTY 



Beauty is seen 
In the sunlight^ 

The trees^ the birds > 

Hem oro wincr avuI nAonln iitopkinff 

w lar* — a — a-w- -- —— u 



Or de^in^or their harvest. 



Beauty is heard 
In the nighty 

Wind sighing^ rain f^iUing^ 
A ainemr chanting 
Anything in earnest. 



Beauty is in yourself. 

Good deeds> happy thou^ts 
That repeat themselves 
In your dfeaios^ 

In your work. 

And even in ^ur rest. 

-E-Yeh-Shur4- 



rdE CHA^JBES^ED NAUTILUS 

This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign. 

Sails the unshadowed midn— 

The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Sir^ sings. 

And coral reefs lie bare. 

Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 

Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 

Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 

And every chambered cell. 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to swell. 

As the ffail tenant shaped his growing shell. 

Before thee lies revealea— * 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed! 



FLEETING PBESENl' 



I plan for the future, 

I yearn for the past — 
And meantime the present 




I'm always late to everything 
friends ai*e most sarcastic, 

I wish that it could be arranged 
That time were more elastic. 



LONELINESS 



WALL 



Am I the only one in life 
Who always seems to stand apart 
Or is it everyone who feels 
A little lonesome in his heart? 



Selfishness is like a wall, 

A useless wall, without a doubt-^ 
It cannot hold my own joy in 
But only keeps the world's joy out 



-Hebecca HeCann* 
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lear after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil; 

Stilly as the spiral grevr. 

He left the past year's dwelling for the new^ 

Stole with soft step its shining archway throu^, 

Built up its idle door. 

Stretched in his last^foinsd h^se, Isnew the no ssoros 

Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee. 

Child of the wandering sea, 

Cast f^ her lap, forlorn I 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is bom 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn! 

While on mine ear it rings. 

Through the deep caves of thought X hear a voice that sings: 

Build thee more stately mansions, 0 my soul. 

As the swift seasons roll I 
Leave they low vaulted past! 

Let each new ten^e, nobler than the last. 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast. 

Till thou at length art free. 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea! 

-Oliver Wendell Holmes* 

THIRTSEH . 

Thirteen' s no age at all; Thirteen is nothings 
It is not wit, or powder on the face. 

Or Wednesday matinees, or misses' clothing. 

Or intellect, or grace* •• 

Thirteen keeps diaries, and tropical fish 
(A month, at most) ; scorns jusp^opes in the spring; 

Could not, would fortune grant it, name its wish; 

Wants nothing, everything; 

Has secrets from itself, friends it despises; 

Admits none to the tezrors that it feels; 

Owns half a hundred masks but no disguises; 

And walks upon its heels* 

Thirtem's anomalous — - not that, not this: 

Not folded bud, or wave that laps a shore. 

Or moth proverbial from the chrysalis* 

Is the one age defeats the metaphor. 

Is not a town, like childhood, strongly walled 
But easily surrounded; is no city. 

Nor, quitted once, can it be quite reccdled** 

Not even with pity. 

I'iothers are hardest to forgive. 

Life is the fruit they long to hand you 
Ripe on a plate. And while you live, 

Relentles^y they understand you. 

J>hylli8 McGinley- 
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THE RUNAI^AI 

Once, when the snow of the year was beginning to fall 
We stopped by a nountain pastxire to say '*Wh08e colt?" 
A little Horgan had one forefoot on the wall. 

The other curled at his breast. He dipped his head 
And snorted at us. And then he had to bolt. 

And we saw him, or thous^t we saw him, dim azid gray, 
Like a shadow against the curtain of falling flakes. 
"I think the little fellow* s afraid of the snow* 

He isn*t winter~broken. It isn't idny 

With the little fellow at all. He's running away. 

I doubt if even his mother could tell him, 'Sakes, 
It's only wither. ' He'd think she didn't knowl 
Where is his mother? He can't be out alone." 

And now he comes again with a clatter of stone 
And mounts the wall again with whited eyes 
And all his tail that isn't hair up straight* 

He shudders his coat as if to throw off flies. 
"Whoever it is that leaves him out so late. 

When other creat^ores have gone to stall and bin. 

Ought to be told to come 2^ take him in." 

•Robert Frost- 
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X« The Hero 



Pitz Roy Richard S» Raglan^ The Hero ; A Stud y in Tradition. 
Hytht and Drama ( )• 

Dixon Hee$or. Thg Hero in America . A Chronicle of Hero 
Worship (New fork: Scribner's, 194l). 

Joseph Campbell. ^ Hero with a Thousand Paces (New Yopki 
Pantheon Books, 1949JT "***“ 

Marshall W. Pishwick. American Heroes , l&th and Reality 
(Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1955y.“^s book 
further has an excellent bibliograidqr on this subject. 

II. Heroic Qualities 

Aristotle. The Nichomachean Ethics . (London: Kacnillan end 
Co., 1934)7^ This book appears in numerous translations. 

It is especially valuable as a primary source on the three 
attributes. 



Maurice B. HcNamee. Honor and the Epic Hero (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, l^lSo). A study of the 
shifting concept of magnanimity in philosophy and epic 






Seme chapters det^'^'' 



ifuaJLa.vx«»» tne epic 



jieiwB, wt the study will be good background for the 
teacher. Magnanimity is closed allied to civic courage. 



Rol»rt I&ynard Hutchins (gen. ed.). Great Books of the Western 
W^d (Chicago: Encyclopedia Britannica Inc., I 952 J*. 

Vols. 2 and 3 covp^ **The CSreat Ideas, » Parts I and II. 

These volumes con tain detailed definitions of courage, 
justice, fortitude, and teB^}erance plus exas^les from many 
authors and works. 



Vol. 3« . . Prudence, Chapter 73, pages 472-479 
Tenmer^ee. Ohapter 91> pages S66=S73 
Vol. 2. . . Courage, Chapter 13, pages 252-259 
Justice, Chapter 42, pages 850-858. 

Each of these selections is followed by. several paces of 
detailed bibliography. 

Henry Wyman Holmes. 2l2 Road to Courage (New York; A.A. 
Knopf, 1943. Sources of morale in men and nations. 

Heinrich Brunner. Justice and the Social Order (Harper Bros., 



Peter Fireman. Justice in Plato«s Republic (New York: 
New York Philosophical Library, 19 }♦ 
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Edwin Norman GarXan. Legal Realism and Justice (New York: 
Coluisbia University Press^ 194LJ* , 

Allan H» Gilberte. Dante *s Conception of Justice (Durha© 

N* C«: Duke University Press^ 1925)* 

Raynond Jaffe. The Pragnatic Conceptio n of Justice (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1957) • 

Hans Kelsen. What Is Justice (Berkel.ey: University of 
California Press, 1957)* 

Leo William Shields, History and Meaning of the Term 
Social Justice (Notre Dame, Indiana, 1941; • 

Paul Tillich* Love. Power, and Justice (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1954) * 

Louis Warns. Struggle for Justice (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press^ 1916) . 

Weste Woodbury Willoughby* Social Justice (London: Mac millan 
Co., 1900). 

Konrad Braun. Justice and the Law of Love (London: Allen 

St Unwin, 1950 ) . 



I. Area to be covered: 

The thiit considers the concept of the hero and attributes 
of the hero, or noble man in Western Culture. Although many 
characteristics are cotamon to the heroes of this culture, the 
unit will concentrate on three outstanding ones: coiirage, a 
sense of justice, and control (prudence and tenperance) . 

The scope of reading should be broad enough for the student 
to begin to distinguish between stereotypes and real heroes 
OKU to consider the many facets of courage, justice and COntrOx. 

Readings %fill include myths, legends, tall tales, and 
modem short stories, novels, plays, and poetry. 

II. Purposes: 

A. Attitudes 

1. To realize the difference between the hero as a character 
and the hero as a symbol 

2. To rea^ze that the heroes of a culture usually reveal 
the conditiins and values of that culture. 

3 . Tp apply Aristotle's golden mean theory to acts of che 
hero. 
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4. Te develop criteria for judging current heroes. 

B. Skills; 

r. Ability to generalize about character traits from action 
and dialogue in literature. 

Z. Ability to deal with sisaple inferences and isqolications 
'1 in literature. 

3. Ability^ through the inductive process^ to establish 
a tentative statement about abstract terms (hero^ 
courage), next to revise, limit, extend the statement, 
and finally to develop a more valid statement. 

4* Ability to recognize the hero, villain, and protagon* 
ist in literature. 

5* Ability to notice sin^e symbolism. 

6. Ability to relate different characters and situations 
to a general theme in literature. 

7* Ability to relate literal^ experience to past history, 
current events, and personal eoqserience. 

8. Ability to recognize stereotypes and shallow characters. 

9* Reinforce the ability to define words in context. 

10. Use of dictionary and thesaurus 

11. Greater independence in reading from insights Into 
character portrayed. 

12. Ability to write a pre’cis and a summary. 

III. A. Introduction for Students 

Han is constantly in search of adventure, mis was 
true four thousand years ago as it is today. All throug^i 
the liistory of man we find tales of adventure, the daring 
deeds of both heroes and scoundrels. Both types of heroes 
appear in the early literature of the Greeks, the Romans, 
and the stories of medieval Europe. 

First we want to consider the hero, often called the 
noble man, in Western literature. We want to find out 
what really made a man great in those days. What makes 
a man great today? 
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1« General questions to Initiate discussion 

A, VHiat is a hero? > 

B* Vlhat characteristics would you expect to find 
in a hero? 

II* Specific questions to narrow emphasis 

A M M A ^ 4 A M mm 9 a JSt 

A# VTMV Ct<& 9 OV1I«0 JL J»\J V JLSJWXJL JUOA'UOO JfWtA*VO X'^CXVI CIUUMW 

or studied in your school years? 

B» ^That qualities xoade them outstanding? 
in* name some historical heroes 
km Religious (Joan of Arc) 

B« Scientific (Thomas Edison) 

G« Political (^‘^ashlngton) 

D. Military (Leey Grant) 

IV* Modern heroes 

A* ^^o are modern heroes? (astronauts^ Mickey 
Mantle, The Beatles) 

Bm What makes them heroic? 

Gm What new areas may be added to the types in III* 
(sports, space, the arts: T*V., movies, records) 

Dm How do people feel about these henoes? What 
emotions do they arouse? 

B* Do some heroes appeal to only one group of 
people? 

V* The hero and his culture 

A* Are there any people we call villains who 
might be heroes to others? 

B* Pick the ten top heroes • give reasons for 
your selections* 



The lesson may be started cold or the class may 
be prepared by a simple question such as: ^^Giat is 
a hero? "^‘^hat makes a hero? List the ten top heroes* 

After the discussion the class may write notes 
summarizing the discussion or they may write themes 
on their definition of a hero# 
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Introducing the Hero - an alternate Lesson 

If the teacher prefers a literary introduction he may 
have the class read the indian chant about heroes and 
‘’Upstream” by Carl Sandburg (mimeo copies of each)* Next 
the class may read “The Highwayman” in All Around America 
or Worlds of People or "A I^stery of Heroism^' (mimeo copies 
of the story). Class disotission should center around the 
question: Is the main character a hero? This discussion 

could lead to some of the ideas considered in the questions 
of the preceding lesson* 



A* Presentation of Concepts 

The comparison of the heroes of early 
literature and the selection of the attributes 
of couragOf justice^ and control should employ 
the inductive process. Instead of telling the 
student what makes a hero, the teacher asks 'and 
directs the student to find out for himself* 

« 

B* Organization of the Unit and suggested lesson 
plans 

1* The early heroes in literature 
a* Greek myths 
b* Kedieval literature 
c* American tall tales 

2* Qualities of the hero In modern literature 
a* courage 

b* a sense of justice 



3» The hero in a novel: The Bridge on the 

River Kwai or Death Be"!lot*TrotSr 

i|* Greek Ifyths 

a* Bibliography 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel Ta nglewood Tales 
”The Minotaur” - T&eseus —— 
“The Dragon »s Teeth” - Cadmus 
“Circe's Palace” « Ulysses 
“The Golden Fleece” - lason and the 
Argonauts 



Sabin, Prances 
Live Today 



Classical Myths That 
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Hawse^ God3 » Heroes > and Hen 

Ancient Greece in #our 
TTOlventures ” * 

All j^ound America 

**t31ysses an<5 tKe Cyclops*^ 

V# SuggoSudd LdSaOn rX^S 

!• Review knowledge of myths frdm 7th, 
^ade reading of Wonder Beck* 

Review stories of"Torseui7Tferdulea, 
and Bellerophon from that book* Have 
students name other Greek or Homan 
mythical heroes they know* 

2* Have all students read one hero myth 
from Tanglewood *fale s * Questions on 
Theseus in "liie Jiinotaur” are attached* 

3* Divide the class into groups to read 
about heroes in Tanglewood Tales* 

All Around A merica * Sabin* arSTHo^Me* 
students majT answer questions in 
groups or at home* 

1|* Have groups report and synthesize 
materials* Concentrate on common 
elements of the stories and heroes* 

c* "Theseus” 

1* What was the upbringing of Theseus 
like? 

2* ^*?hat was Theseus like in physical 
appearance? 

3* How was the lifting of the stono and 
the training required to perform 
such a feat a wise test of his readi- 
ness to know his father? 

i|* ^'That character traite did Theseus 
have? 

5, Were the abil.ities of Theseus those 
of an average man? Give incidents 
from the story to support your answer* 

6* v^ijat was the attitude of the other 
people in the story toward theseus? 

7# ^'Jhat feat dl.d Theseus perfoy.*m? Of 

flhat va?i.ue is h is deed to his society? 
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Wiiat Is it that, more than any- 
thing else, makes Theseus a hero 
to his people? 



should it be more difficult to 
face a monster than a wild animal 
of some sort? 



10« Describe the incidents with So inis, 
Procrustes, and the enormous sow« 

How do these incidents show justice? 

11« What modern heroes are revered for 

having done deeds similar to Theseus*? 

d» Suggested questions for reading in four 
books ; 



!• How does the main character fit the 
the hero pattern? 

2* What qualities and character traits 
does he have? 

3« Does his life history fit a pattern? 

2|« Are punishments in the story Just? 

Do they have a kind of similarity? 

5* List the magical happenings in each 
story. 

6. List the monsters slain or the trials 
in the stozy. 

7s Does the hero display super human 
powers? Be specific. 

8. Summarize the story, 

5. Medieval Literature 

a. Bibliography 

All ^ound America 

^the Song of Beowulf ” 

’’The Plfty-Pirst Dragon” (Mlmeo copies) 

”Slr Galahad” Prose and Poetry Adventures 

b. Suggested Lesson Plans 

1. Head Bevwulf. In olas^ discussions 
bring out the character traits and 
physical attributes of Beowulf, 
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Cougar© and contrast this selection 
with the Greek norths • The teacher may* 
want to read parts of Ian Serrallliepts 
B ywulf !l?he Warrior from the Hanley 
library or Rosemary Sutcliffes 

Beowulf (T.J. 829,3) and E.V. Sandys* 

* « mm a ^ m ^ ^ « am mmmm m m mm 



■ .1 « 1.^ m ■■■ A XT ^ e%_ 

\ V w# a. / J. A'wriu UJUO u« V/XU^ XXUX*0*y# 



2# !ttie teacher should read or toll one of 
the stories from the King Arthur legends 
(Thomas Bulfinch The ^ of Chivalry , 
Roger Loomis ( ed ♦ 7 Hedie fiomanoes, 
Brian Stone (tr,) Sir 6awain iuiA The 
Green Khl<dit > — — — 



As an alternate have the class 
read and discuss the Tennyson poem 
••Sir Galahad/* 



3* Have one group go to the library earlier 
to do research to review and expand thek» 
knowledge of those ?th grade subjects: 
Duties of a knight. King Arthur and the 
Round Table, Stories from the Arthur 
legends, Ifexnbers of the group may report 
to the class at this time. After the 
reports the teacher should ask questions 
which relate this information to Beowilf 
and the Greek myths, 

8, ’•ihe Song of Beowulf” 



1# Describe the physical attributes of 

Beowulf, Are they important to any hero? 

2* List Beowulf *s character traits, 

3* Does his courage have a purpose? 

4* Point out unpleasant expressions and 
words to describe Grendel, the hag and 
their actions, 

5* How was Grendel super-human and In- 
human? The hag? 

6, Was Beowulf super-human? 

7» In what ways does Beowulf compare with 
Hercules? Theseus? Jason? 

(name all of the heroes you have read). 
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American Tall Tales 



^ a* Bibliography 




b. 



o« 



Worlds of People 
'^l)he“13yolone^^ 

"vrho !fede Paul Bmyan? 

”uoe Hagarac, Steelman” 

"strong But Quirky" 

"Johnny Appleseed" 

"Casey Jonas" 

Good Times Through Literattire 
^'Tfie Black 5wk Mnner" 

"John Henry" 

Suggested Lesson Plans 

1* Assign "Joe Magarac" to be read at 
home* Have members of the class 
read the narration and dialogue of 
"Strong But Quirky#" Discuss the 
stories using attached questions as 
a guide# 

2# Divide the class into groups to 
read the remaining stories# Their 
investigations of the stories should 
include contrasts and comparisons 
between American tall tales* heroes 
and those of the Greek myths and 
medieval legends, comparisons between 
the plots of the stories, and differ- 
ences in the cultures reflected in 
the stories# 

"Strong but Quirl^r" by Irving Shapiro 

1# ^?hat special effect is Shapiro 

trying to create when he writes the 
speech of the oharacterst What other 
stories have you read with this type 
of dialogue? 

2# What impossible things did the author 
try to get you to believe? 

3# ^^niat character traits did Crockett 
have? How were these qualities 
important on the frontier? 

l^# Prom this exaggerated tall tale what 
qualities do you think the real 
David Crockett had which brought 
about this kind of story? 
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5# Name other western heroes you have 
read about or seen on television. 
'•Uiat outstanding oharaoteristios 
did each of them have? 

6. List qualities of the Amerioan 
Western hero* Compare these vdth 
qualities of the Greek mythological 
heroes. 

d* ”Joe Magarao** Katherine Shippen 




f 



1. T'Giat group in our country created 
Joe Magarao? 

2. Why would Joe’s actions be respected 
by this group? 

3* In vjhat ways did Joe’s abilities 
exceed those of the average man? 

4* Create a physical desoription of 
Joe Hagarao that seems to suit the 
man. 

5# ^Giat does the story of Joe Magarao 
have in common with the story of 
Davy Crocketty Theseus^ Beowulf ^ etc? 

6. ^’Giat do the feats of all these heroes 
have in common? 

VI. Qualities of the hero in modern literature 

A. To introduce the average man as a hero and to 

oompare him with the super-hero. 

B. Bibliography 

Famous Myaterv Stories 

2. ”The Battle Imp’* or any story selected by 
the teacher* 

C. Questions for the selection 

1. ^'?hat weaknesses does the hero show? 

2. In what ways does he overcome these weaknesses? 

3* In what ways is he limited by his weaknesses? 

1|* Did the heroes of Greek myths, Medieval 
literature, and Amerioan tall tales show 
weaknesses? 




o 
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D* To summarize the hero as a character type in 

all literature^ conduct a whole c^lass discussion 

based on the following questions: 

1« What two meanings of the word hero have we 
been usin^ (hero • ideal man; hero -> main 
charaoterT* 

2m To distinguish these two^ the main character • 
whether a George Vf ashing ton or a Hitler • is 
called a protagonist # 

3* How can you pick out a hero, or main character 
of a story? 

4* What types of heroes have we seen? 

¥ 

a. What qualities do Theseus » Beowulf^ 
Magarao> and Crockett have in common? 

Other Ideal-heroes 

b. Do any of the events in their lives 
have common elements? 

5* How does the life of the people determine 
the kind of character used as a hero in 
their literature? 

6# ^f^loh of the characters we have read about 
seems most real? 

7* In thoae stories where the character does 
not seem to have really existed^ what was 
the purpose of the writer in creating such 
a character? (Ideal - goal for average man)# 

% 

8# Of those characters which seem most real^ 
what qualities did they have which made them 
seem more hman (physical appearance; error; 
weakness; victimize; wins, but not by own 
power ) • 

9* Does lack of reality in the case of mythic 
heroes make them unworthy of consideration? 
Why? Why not? 

10. In what ways do mythic characters remain 
Important and vital to us? 
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VII* General Aids for the teacher , 

A* Courage 

Mental courage involves ’‘steeling the will, 
reinforcing its resolutions, and turning the 
mind relentless Iv to seek or face the truth*" 

In The Iliad courage is the supreme quality 
of Achilles^' Hector, Ajax, Patroclus, Diomedea, 
etc*— all men of action* They can perform what 
must be done as if they had no fear of pain or 
cioath* Rostov in War and Peace; Fleming in 
The Red Badge of Courage ; and Colonel Nicholson 
In The Bridge Over theHlver I&yal possess varying 
degrees bi^ this type of courage* 

Civil courage includes the courage of rulers 
to face each day’s order of business and citizens’ 
courage in fighting for a free state and for the 
rights of others* 

Courage is a virtue th ioh enables us to face 
undismayed the dangers vhich stand in the way of 
the execution of our duty, to conquer fear and 
restrain rashness* Its most conspicuous efficacy 
is in conquering the fear of death, whether in war 
(the courage of the soldier) or in martyrdom* 

It means control of fear, not immunity from it* 
Virtues allied to courage are magnamity, patiencps, 
and perseverance* Opposed to courage are coward** 
ice, timidity, rashness, pusillanimity, ambition, 
vainglory, inconstancy, and obstinacy* 

The following is quoted from Volume II of Great 
Books of the Western World * 

The heroes of history and poetry may be cruel, 
violent, self-seeking, ruthless, intemperate and 
unjust, but they are never cowards* They do not 
falter or give way* They do not despair In face 
of the must hopeless odds* 

In the Iliad* courage is the qi-lity above 
all others wnioS characterizes the great 'figures 
of Achilles, Hector, Patroolus, Diomedes, Age- 
memnon and Menelaus* 

There are other sorts of courage* The 
courage of tho v^raglc hero of Oedipus and 
Aniigone goes with strength of m ind, not body# 

It consists at least as much in steeling the 
vd.ll, reinforcing its resolutions, and turning * 
the mind relentlessly to seok or fa(50 the truth# ’ 
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NeverthelesSf through the oenturies the type 
of courage ^loh the poets and the historians 
celebrate has been the bravery of men who put 
their very lives in Jeopardy for their fellowmen- - 
the courage of the citizen doing his duty or what 
is more speotacular,* of the soldier confronting 
the enemy (p* 252)* 

PH5TSICAL COHRAGS 

Courage of men of action and men of war which 
involves physical strength and feats of endur- 
ance* 

HORAL COJRAGE 

Spiritual Courage— Courage to uphold the moral 
teachings of God, Intellectual Courage— Courage 
of the mind— the ability to face without flinching* 

B • Justice 

The following material is from Volume I of The Great 
Books of the Western World , 

Plato ”Por the stronger, it (Justice) means 
that they have the right— as far as they have 
the might, to exact from the weaker whatever 
serves their interests. Their laws or demands 
cannot be unjust* They cannot do injtxstioe,” 

This thesis also means, for the weaker 
that they can only do injustice, but not suffer 
it, **InJustice on their part consists in diso- 
beying the laws of their rulers, , , • Justice 
is expediency, only now in the sense that they 
are likely to suffer if they try to follow their 
own interests rather than the interests of the 
stronger,” 

Aristotle ** Just ice is the bond of men 'in 
states, for the administration of Justice, Tdiioh 
is the determination of what is Just, Is the 
principle or order in political society,” 

“Justice alpne,oit all the virtues, is thou^t 
to be *another»s good* because it is related to* 
our neighbor. Concerned with what is due anoth^ 
Justice Involves the element of duty or obliga- 
tion 
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Justice alone^ of all the virtues^ implies 
the notion of duty. Doing good to others or not 
Injvirlng them^ when undertaken as a matter of 
strict justice^ goes no farther than to discharge 
the debt which each man owes every other.” 

Aquinas ”^^That men do for one another out of 
the generosity of love far exceeds the oommands 
of Justice* That is why mercy and charity are 
called upon to qualify justice or even to set it 
aside.” 



I. Divine Conception of justice 

A, Justice as the interest of the stronger or con- 
formity to the will of the sovereign 

B, Justice as harmony or right order in the soul: 
original justice 

C, Justice as a moral virtue directing activity in 
relation to others and to the community: 

the distinction between the just man and the 
just act. 

D# Justice is the whole of virtue and as a particu- 
lar virtue is the distinction between the lawful 
and the fair, 

E* Justice as an act of will or duty fulfilling 
obligations to the common good: the harmonious 

action of individual wills under a universal 
law of freedom, 

P, Justice as a custom or moral sentiment based on 
considerations of utility 

II# The precepts of justice: doing good, hamlng no one, 

rendering to each his own, treating equals equally 

A, Bible 

1. Old Testament 

2. New Testament 



o 
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B# Chaucer 

1, ”Trollus 

2. ”Reeve*s 
3# ”Tale of 






and Cross Ida” 
Tale” 

Melibeus 
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C« Shakespeare 

1. ”Haxnlet’* 

2. "Macbeth” 

D« Cervantes- ”Don Quixote” 

E. Swift- "Gulliver *3 Travels" 

III# Duties of justice compared with the generosity of 
love and friendship 

IV# The comparison of justice and expediency? the choice 
between doing and suffering Justice; the relation of 
Justice to happiness 

V# justice and equality— the kinds of justice in relation 
to the measure and modes of equality and inequality 

VI# Justice and liberty: the theory of human rights 

¥ 

A# The relation of natural rights, to natural law 
And natural Justice 

B# The relation between natural and positive rights^ 
innate and acquired rights, private and public 
rights: their correlative duties 

C# The inalienability of natural rights? their 
violation by tyranny and despotism 

D# Justice as the basis for distinction between 
liberty and license 

E# Justice and natural rights as the source of 
civil liberty 

VII# Domestic Justice: the problems of right and duty 

in the family 

VIII# Economic Justice: justice in production# distribu- 

tion, and exchange 

A# Private and public property: the Just distri- 

bution of economic goods 

B# Pair wages and prices: the just exchange of 

goods and services 
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C« Justice In the organization of px*oduction 

1. Economic exploitation: chattel slavery and 

wage slavery 

2» Profit and unearned increment 

D* Justice and the use of money: usury and interest 

rates 

IXc Political Justice: justice in government 

A* The natural and the conventional in political 
justice: natural law and the general will 

B* Justice as the moral principle of political 
organization: the bond of men in states 

Cm The criteria of Justice in various forms of 
government and diverse constitutions 

D* Ihe relation of the ruler and ruled: the Justice 

of the prince or statesman and of the subject 
or citizen 

The just distribution of honors, ranks, offices, 
suffrage 

P* Justice between states: the problem of right 

and might in the making of war and peace 

Cm The tempering of political justice by olememcy: 
amnesty, asylum and pardon 

K* Justice iand law 

A, The measure of justice in Haws made by the stale 
natural and constitutional standards 

B* The legality of unjust laws: the extent of 

obedience required of the Just man in the unjust 
society 

C, The justice of punishment for unjust acts: the 

distinction between retribution and vengeance 

B. The correction of legal Justice: equity in the 

application of human law 
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X8« Divine justice; the relation of God or the gods 
to man 



A« The divine government of man: the Justice and 

mercy of God or the gods 



n 



a-«cA«« - a vi^k/w v\j \r\j\x sjir uu,v9 ^wvAa • 

acts of piety and worship 




C« Control 



Temperance is a moral virtue inclining man 
to moderate his appetite for sensible pleasures* 
Its functionis to restrain man from the immoderate 
pursuit of pleasures of the senses* 



Control involves the governing of the self 
in emotional or psychological encounters such m 
warfare, jealousy, accusation, overwork, diffi- 
cult decisions, etc* 

Temperance is a virtue of moderation* In 
the pursuit of virtue we have to control both 
fear and indulgence in pleasure* Aristotle 
teaches that the temperate man uses pleasure 
with a view to his health and to his effioienoy* 

In the temperate person, reason moderates 
the passions suid limits the pursuit of pleasure* 
Most outstanding figures of history, fiction, 
and myth are men and women of great passions, , 
ambition, and pride* Medea possessed bound— 
less hate for Uason; Napoleon possessed bound- • 
less ambition; and Henry VIII was intemperate 
in matters of food and sax* 



Even Kant, noted for his insistence on 
limiting virtue to respect for law, says, 
’•Moderation In the affections and passions, 
self-control and calm deliberation, are not only 
good in many respects, but even seem to consti- 
tute part of the intrinsic worth of a person*” 

Temperance and self-mastery are almost inter- 
changeable; both signify the rule of the better 
part of man over the worse* Both can be achieved 
through training. 
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U* Ihe following cutting from an essay by Arthur 
Schleslnger^ JTr* Is Included hot because it 
helps to explicate Beovrulf^ but because It may 
help the teacher to explain to students who wish 
to deride the heroic in literature vyhy It is 
that other ages could set up for adrairation men 
who were patterns of the couibination of power 
and virtue « 



The Decline of Heroes 
by 

Arthur* Schlesingerv^ JTr* 

Ours is an age without heroes— aM when wo say this, we 
suddenly realise how spectacularly the world has changed in 
a generation* Moat of us grew up in a time of towering per- 
sonalities* For better or for worse, great men seemed to 
dominate our lives and shape our destiny* In the United 
States, we had Theodore Roosevelt, H^odrow Wilson, Franklin 
Roosevelt* In Great Britain, there were Lloyd George eucid 
Winston Charchill* In other lands there were Lenin,. Stalin, 
Hitler, Mussolini, Clemenceau, Gandhi, Kemal, Sun Yat«sen« 
Outside of politics there were Einstein, Freud, Keynes, Some 
of these great men influenced the i-iorld for good, others for 
evil; but, whether for good or evil, the fact that each had 
not died at birth made a difference, one believed, to every- 
one who lived after them* 



Today no one bestrides our narrow world like a colos- 
sus; we have no giants iho play roles which one can imagine 
no one else playing in their stead. There are a few figures 
on the margin of uniqueness^ perhaps; Adenauer, Nehru, Titq 
De Gaulle, Chiang Kai-Shek, Mao Tse-tung* But there seem to 
be none in the epic style of those mighty figures of our 
recent past who seized history with both hands and gave it 
an imprint, even a direction, ihlch it otherwise might not 
have had* As De Gaulle himself remarked on hearing of Stalin’s 
death, ’•The age of giants is over,” ^^Hiatever one thought, 
whether one admired or detested Roosevelt or Churchill, Stahn 
or Hitler, one nevertheless felt the sheer weight of such 
personalities on one’s own existence. We feel no comparable 
pressures today, • • • ’-qiy ours should thus '-e an age without 
heroes, and whether this condition is good or bad for us and 
for civilization, are topics worthy of investigation* 

Why have giants vanished from our midst? One must never 
neglect the role of accident in history; and accident no 
doubt plays a part here* But too many accidents of the same * 
sort cease to be wholly accidental* One must inquira further* 
VJhy should our age not only be without great men but even 
seem actively hostile to them? Sufely one reason we have so few 
heroes now is precisely that we.had so many a generation ago. 
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Greatness is hard for common humanity to bear* As Emerson 
sald| ^Heroism means difficulty, postponement of praise, 
postponement of ease, introduction of the world into the 
private apartment, introduction of eternity into the hours 
measured by the sitting-room clock*” A woiMd of heroes keeps 
people fran living their own private lives# 

Moreover great men live dangerously* They introduce 
extremes into exlstenoe--extremes of good, extremes of evil- 
ordinary men after a time flinch from the ultimates and yean 
for undemanding security* ^he Second World War was the 
climax of an epoch of living dangerously* It is no surprise 
that it precipitated a universal revulsion against greatness* 
The war itself destroyed Hitler and Mussolini* And the archi- 
tects of victory were hardly longer-lived* • * * Khruschev, 
in toppling Stalin from his pedestal, pronounced the general 
verdict against the uncommon man: the modern world, he sal<i 

had no use for the **cult of the individual*” And indeed, 
carried to the excesses to which the worshipers of Hitler and 
Stalin carried it, even to the much milder degree to ihlch 
admirers of Roosevelt and Churchill sometimes carried it, the 
cult of the individual was dangerous* Ho man is infallible, 
and every man needs to be reminded of this on occasion* Still, 
our age has gone further than this— it objects not Just to 
hero worship but to heroes* The centia?y of the common man has 
come into its own* 



This term, ”common man,” suggests the deeper problem* 

There is more involved than simply a dismissal of those colossi 
whom the, world Indentlfied with a season of blood and agony# 

The common man has always regarded the great man with mixed 
feelings— resentment as well as admiration, hatred as well as 
love* The Athenian who refused to vote for Aristides because 
he ms so tired of hearing him called "the Just” expressed a 
natural reaction* Rancor is o ne of the unavowed but potent 
©motions of politics; and one must never forget that the envy 
of the have-nots osin be quite as consuming when the haves 
have character or intelligence as it is when they have merely 
material possessions* * • • • • 




Jsuaes Bryce titled a chapter in his American Commonwealth 
**Why Great Men are Not Chosen President*” History has shorn 
this to be unduly pessimistic* Distinguished men do enter 
American politics; great men have been chosen President* 
Democracy demonstrates a capability for heroic leadership 
quite as much as it does a tendency toward xaedioorlty* * • * 
More and more of us live and work within great organizations; 
an influential book has already singled out the organization 
man as the American of the future* The bureaucratization of 
Aaorloan life, the decline of the working class, the growth 
of the white-collar class, the rise of suburbia— all thid 
has meant the inoreaslng homogeneity of American society* 
Though we continue to speak of ourselves as rugged individu- 
alists, our actual life has grown more and more collective 
and anonymous* • • *Our ideal is increasingly smooth absorp- 
tion into the group rather than self-realization In the old- 
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Tashloned* strong«>nilnd6df don^t-glve-a-dauin, sense* Where 
does the great man fit into our homogenized society? 

”The greatness of England is now all oolleotlve.” John 
Stuart Mill wrote a century agof ^individually small, we 
only appear capable of anything great by oiu? habit of combin- 
ing* He might have been writing about oonteij^orary America* 
but where we Americans are inclined to rejoice over*" the superi- 
ority of the team. Mill added somberly, ”It is men of another 
stamp will bo needed to prevent its decline*” 

But was Mill right? Do individuals really have impact 
on history? A powerful school of philosophers has denied any 
importance at all to great men* Some thinkers reject heroes 
as a childish hangover from the days when men ascribed every-- 

action of gods* ’• * * In War and Peace Tolstoi 
offers one of this ideals most eloquent statements* ”The 
hero, he said, ”is the slave of history.” (He meant that 
events overshadowed individuals and individual glory rested 
on events in general)* 

• * oThe philosophy of historical fatalism rests on serious 
fallacies* For one thing, it supposes that, because a thing 
mppens, it had to happen* But causation is one matter; pre- 
destination another* • . * Fatalism raises other difficulties* 
Thus it imputes reality to mystical historical ”foroes”— 
class, race, nation, the will of the people, the spirit of 
j^e times, history itself* But there are no such forces. * * . 
The evidence for them is deduction from the behavior of indi- 
viduals* It is therefore the individual who constitutes the 
basic unit of history* 

Fatalism, moreover, is incompatible with human psychol- 
ogy and human morality* „ . . Such fatalism is belied by the' 
assumption of free choice which underlies every move we make, 
every word we utter* every thought we think.'* . . As slaves 
of history, all Individuals are, so to speak, interchangeable 
parts* If Napoleon had not led his as?mies across Europe, 
Tolstoi implies, someone else would have • • . . Individuals, 
of course, must operate within limits* They cannot do every- 
thing* They oannotj for example, propel history into direc- 
tions for which the environment and the human material ai’e 
not prepared: no genius, however heroic, oould have brought 

television to ancient troy. Yet, as Sidney Hook has convinc- 
ingly argued in his thoughtful book, The Hero in History , 
great men can count decisively ”where the historical situation 
pemlts of major alternative paths of development* ” 






This argument between fatalism and heroism is not one 
on which there is a lot to be said on both sides* The issue 
is far too sharp to be straddled. Either history is rigidly 
deterainec' and foreordained, in which case individual striving 
does not matter; or it is not, in which case there is an 
essential role for the hero* Analysis of concrete episodes 
suggests that history is, within limits, open and unflnls.hec^i 
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that teen have lived who did what no substitde ‘could ever 
have done; that their intervention set history on one path 
rather than another. If' this is so^ the old mAxliHf "There 
are no indispensable meni" would seem another amiable fallacy. 
There is^i then» a case for heroes. 

To say that there is a case for heroes is not to say 
that there is a case for hero worship. The surrender of deoi- 
sion» the unquestioning submission to leadershit^ the prostr»> 
tlon of the average man before the Great Man— these are the 
diseases of heroism, and they are fatal to human dignity. 

But, if carried too far, hero worship generates its own antl» 
dote. "Every hero," said Ebierson, ’becomes a bore at last." 

And we need not go too far. History amply shows that it Is 
possible to have heroes without turning them into gods. 

And history shows, too, that when a socidy, in flight 
from hero worship, decides to do without great men at all, it 
gets into troubles of its ovm. Our contemporary American ' 
society, for example, has little use for the individualist. 
Individualism implies dissent from the group; dissent implies 
conflict; and conflict suddenly seems divisive, un-American 
and generally unbearable. Cur greatest new Industry is evi- 
dently the production of techniques to eliminate conflict, 
from positive thoughts through public relations to psycho- 
analysis, applied everywhere from couch to the pulpit. Our* 
national aspiration has become peace of mind, peace of soul. 

The symptomatic drug of our age is the tranquilizer. "Together- 
ness" is the banner under which we march into the brave new 
world. • . . If we are to survive, wo must have ideas, vision, 
courage. These things are rarely produced by committees. 
Everything that matters in our intellectual and moral life 
begins with an individual confronting his own mind and con- 
science in a room by himself. 

A bland society will never be creative, "llic amount of 
ecoentriolty in a society," said John Stuart Hill, "has gen- 
erally been proportional to the amount of genius, mental 
vigor and moral courage It contained. That so few now dare 
to be eccentric marks the chief danger of the time." If this 
condition frightened Mill in Victorian England, it should 
frighton us much more. ... What began as a recoil from hero 
worship ends as a conspiracy against creativity. If worship 
of great men brings us to perdition by one path, flight from 
great men brings us there Just as siu*ely by another. When 
we do not admire groat men, then our instinot for admiration 
is likely to end by settling on ourselves. The one thing 
worse for democracy than hero worship is self -worship. 

A free society cannot get along without heroes, because 
they are the most vivid means of exhibiting the power of 
free men. The hero exposes to all mankind unsuspected possi- 
bilities of conception, unlmagined rvssources of strength. 

"The appearance of a great man," wrote Emerson, "draws a new 
circle outside of our largest orbit and surprises and commands 
us." Oarlyle likened ordinary, lethargic times, with their 
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unbelief and perplexity, to dry, dead fuel, waiting for the 
lightning out of heaven to kindle it* ”The great man, with 
his free force direot out of God*s own hand. Is the lightning* 
The rest of men waited for him like fuel, and then they too 
would flame*” 

Great men enable us to rise to our own highest potent 1* 
all ties. They nerve lesser men to disregard the world and 
trust to their own deepest Instinct. ”Xn ole king out from 
history our heroes,” said William James, ”eaoh one of us may 
best fortify and inspire what creative energy may lie in his 
own soul* This is the last justification of hero worship.” 
Which one of us has not gained fortitude and faith from the 
incarnation of Ideals in men, from the wisdom of Socrates, 
from the wondrous creativity of Shakespeare, from the strength 
of Washington from the compassion of Lincoln, and above all, 
perhaps from the life and death of Jesus? ”We feed on genius,” 
said Emerson. ”Great men exist that there may be greater men.” 

Yet this may be only the smaller part of their service. 
Great men have another and larger role— to affirm human free- 
dom against the supposed inevitabilities of history. The 
first hero was Prometheus, who defied the gods and thus as- 
serted the independence and autonomy of man against all 
determinism. Zeus punished Prometheus, chaining him to a 
rook and enooiiraglng a vulture to pluck at his vitals. 

Ever since, man, like Prometheus, has warred against 
history. It has always been a bitter and remorseless fight; 
for the heavy weight of human Inertia lies with fatalism. It 
takes a man of exceptional vision and strength and will— it 
takes, in short, a hero--to try to wrench history from what 
lesser men consider its preconceived path. And often history 
tortures the hero in the process, chains him to a rook and 
exposes him to the vulture. Yet, In the model of Prometheus, 
man can still hold his own against the gods. Brave men earn 
the right to shape their own destiny. 

An age without great men is one which acquiesces in the 
drift of history. Such acquiescence is easy and seductive; 
the great appeal of fatalism. Indeed, is as a refuge from 
the terror or responsibility, ^/here a belief in great men 
Insistently reminds ua that individuals can make a difference, 
fatalism reassures us that they oan*t. It thereby blesses 
our weakness and extenuates our failure. Fatalism, in Berlin’s 
phrase, ia "one of the great alibis” of history. 
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Let us not be complaoent about our supposed oapaolty to 
get ale g without great men* If our sooiety has lost its 
\i sh for heroes and Its ability to produce them, it may well 
turn out to have lost everything else as well* 



—from Adventures of the Mind# eds. Richard 
Thruelsen and John Kibler (New York: 
Alfred A* Saoph, I960), pp* 95-105* 



The Culture of the Oid English People and the 
Language of Beowulf 



The primitive men of England like the modern 
man of today must surely have found the element 
of rhythmical poetry and the interest of the nar* 
ratlve fascinating. The preservation of their 
way of life through song preserved for posterity 
via the bard has entered the written channels 
through the relation of heroic epic, Beowulf . 

No language has a literary record so long or on 
the whole so rich; and to study the history of 
English literature is to seek to know and feel 
with the men who have spoken English for more 
than a thousand years. 

In the true sense of the word English lit- 
erature can scarcely be said to 3iave existed as 
such until the time of Chaucer for the unity of 
a literature consists in the persistence and use 
of a language which Is fairly intelligible and 
in the continuity of written works which have 
been handed down from one generation to another. 
These conditions were not fulfilled until Chaucer’s 
day, but he, too, had his literary ancestors. 



When Caesar invaded England, he found it in- 
habited by Celts who spoke the languages now 
represented by w©ish, Irish, and Scottish Gaelic. 
Iheir literatTore was an oral one, from which 
have sprung the great romantic legends of Arthur 
and Tristram. Robert C. Pooley in En gland in 
Literature (New York: Scott Poresman Co.), Sfates: 



It is the loveliness of the Celtic literature 
that produced such a description ass 



And they saw a tall tree by the side 
of the river, one half of which was 
in flames from the root to the top 
and the other half was green and in 
full leaf. 
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VIII, Ooux^age 

I 

A« Bibliography 

Vforlda of People 

'^Terror of the Deep” 

’’Contact With Danger” 

Adventures in Reading 

”Gur*ga Din” 

Pypse and Poetry Journeys 
PioneeF"*"'^ ^ 

Int r oduc t i on to Poetry 

IJever Know How 'High” 

’’Success Is Counted Sweet” 

Seve nty “- Plve Short Masterpieces 
^ Dangerous Guy Indeed”’ * 

’’Pear *’ 

’’The Sniper” 

'•‘Truth and Consequenoes” 

”A Wedding Without Musicians” 

Kennedy; John Profiles in C ourage 

Film ”Tiie Death of Sooratea” 

Ditto copies : 

"The Man He Killed” 

B, Suggested Lesson Plan 

1, To discover fear, circumstances, and per- 
sonalities as corollaries of courage and 
to have students state a tentative defi- 
nition of courage. 

Use "Contact "^^ith Danger;.” ’’Pear,” ’’Child 
Pioneer,” and ’’Terror of’ the Deep,” "Pear” 
and "Child Pioneer’^ have young boys as pro- 
ts * Althcugn both are involved in 
the problem of courage, neither is neces-^ 
sarily courageous. This, of course, is fo^ 
the students to decide in class discussion* 

2* To understand the abstract concept of 
courage as perceived by Aristotle in The 
Ethic s and to arrange literary oharao^ers 
on a scale of relative courage* 

3* Apply Aristotle *s theory of courage to a 
story selected by the teacher* 
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if* Tc continue the process begun in Lesson #1^ 
place the names of the oheractera from the 
short stoz^les on the bla ckbcard and ask 
the students to arrange them to show their 
relationship to one another in terms of 
courage* 
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the most couragebus? 

b« How would you place the other charaotezs 
to show their relationship to the oour* 
ageous ideal? 

The students may place the coward and the 
rash man in the same spatial relationship 
to the courageous, mian* Then It is nsoes* 
sary to compare the two to see if they dif- 
fer from the courageous in the same way* 

As a result of this^ the characters should 
be arranged on either side of the ideal, 
between courageous and rash, and courageous 
^d cowardly. There may be some dispute as 
to the difference between the rash and the 
cowardly msui. Encourage questioning of this 
kind* Allow the students to choose the<ir 
own terms for the two ext3.*emes, if possible* 

5 * Once discussion has contliued for some time, 
and confusion or deterioration of ideas has 
taken place, move on to the explanation of 
Aristotle *s ethics throiagh teacher- led dis- 
cussion* The summary of Book III of the 
Ethics is presented here for the teacher* 

The outline la for the stulSehts and is ^o 
be distributed at this tJme* 

To begin the discussion, work from their 
scale on the board to Ar/Lstotle»s philos- 
ophy of the Bolden Mean* The discussion 
might proceed in this mariner* 



a* Define the term ethics . 

b* Illustrate Aristotle’s Golden Mean with 
the triangle diagram: 

Ideal (mean) Define each of the 

terms used* 
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Label the diagram according to the 
virtue of courage* 



d. Define the Braver Han^ Hash Han^ and 
Cowardly Man, giving examples* 



e. Have the class apply these definitions 
to the oharaoters In the short stories* 



f* Explain the five misconceptions of 
ooiL'i'age enumerated by Aristotle* 

g* Call for class discussion of these five 
actions In terms of Aristotle *s philos- 
ophy and In terms of their own beliefs* 

h* Discuss the concept of the end of any 
action* 



1* Summarize the main points of the dis- 
cussion and review the vocabulary* 



To evaluate the degree of understanding 
achieved by each student, administer a 
brief true - false test following discussion* 

6* At this point the students may want to In- 
vestigate the definition of courage further* 
One activity they might find enll^tening Is 
the preparation of a questionnaire to admin- 
ister to various people In an effort to dis- 
cover some of the ideas society holds In 
relation to courage* Ihe results could then 
be tabulated In whole class discussion; and 
then coi^ared to Aristotle and Pollock* 

The questions formulated by the class would 
be of this nature t 



a* Why Is a man brave in the face of danger. 

b* Is suicide the act of a courageous man 
or a coward? Why? 

c. Should bravery motivated purely by a 

fear of punishment be considered courage? 
Why or why not? 

d* Is a brave man ever afraid? Explain. 

e* What is a coward? 

f* Cem a man ever be foolishly bold in the 
face of danger? How can we judge him 
foolish? 
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?• WCRKSHESTj ARISTOTLE'S ETHICS , 



Excess 
• • 


The Mean 


Defect 


Rashness 


Courage 


Cowardice 


Self - Indulgence 


Temperance 


Insensibility 


Prodigality 


Liberality 


Heaness 


Vanity 


Pride 


Humility 




ihabltion 
Good Temper 
Friendliness 





Acting Unjustly 
(Having too much) 



Just Action 

(Having proper 
amount) 



Being Unjustly 
Treated 
(Having too 
little) 



TERMS: 

ETHICS: 

ERD: 

EXCESS: 



DEFECT: 
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Aristotle in his Bthioa defines a code of behavior 
based on the seven virtues: Courage, Tewperan.ne, Liberality, 

Pride, Ambition, Good Temper, Friendliness* In the descrip- 
tion of eaoh he sets up criteria for distinguishing the mean 
(or ideal) of each virtue from its oorrespondlng excess or 
defiaienoy* The mean is perceivable only in relation to its 
two extremes, the contrasting poles 'which define the middle* 

n[l|p%A 4 4* *1 4 Aci « 4 Id 4 

an extreme whioh exists on a higher level and is therefore 
graphically illustrated as the apex of a triangle* 



In the case of Courage, Aristotle describes the brave 
man, the cowardly man, and the rash man* He also classifies 
five actions ihioh are oomonly called courageous, but h ioh 
are, because of motive, not courage* 

All three degrees of the virtue Courage are identified 
as they stand in relation to the same ob lect-matter— bold- 
ness and fear. Another, cowardice, is deficient in boldness 
snd exceeds in fear. The third, courage, is as it ought to 
be In relation to this object-matter. 

The truly brave man fears those things whioh it is 
”right and noble to fear.” He "stands up against fearful 
things as right reason directs with a view to what is honor- 
able*” Honor is the motive of a brave man’s courage. 

The rash man is one who does not know fear. He may be 
a braggart who seeks to imitate the brave man, but in the 
face of danger he becomes a mixture of rashness and coward- 
ice-acting rashly and then proving unable to "withstand the 
fearful*” The cowardly man has an excess of fear. He feais 
the wrong objects at the wrong time and for the wrong reasons* 
Hiw fear incapacitates him in time of danger, or leads him 
to act in a foolish manner. 

The rash man is often eager before danger occurs but 
when he is faced with a dangerous situation his eagerness 
may fall awav* The brave man is "quiet and composed before 
danger” and "quick and sharp” in action. The coward lives 
in constant fear. On the battlefield the brave man may calmly 
go about his duties before the battle, without pretense or 
show, while the rash man may brag of his courage and of his 
defiance of danger while swaggering about the camp in a man- 
ner he believes to be characteristic of the truly brave. 



courage 
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The coward will shiver and simper, or sit treiibling in antie- 
ipation of the dangers he imagines lying ahead# 

In addition to the preceding distinctions, Aristotle 
states that "dying to escape from poverty or pangs of love 
or anything simply painful is the act of a coward. Suicide 
braves the terrors of death not because it is honorable but 
to get out of reach of evil." He goes on to dispel other 
commonly held misconceptions of courage by enumerating five 
actions which, though often believed so, are not courageous 
in the sense which Aristotle has established. In the Ethics, 
SHSS 1X1 , they are discussed in descending order from that 
which is most like true courage, to thatwhich is least. 

The braving of danger motivated by fear of the penalties 
and disgrace of the laws against cowardice, and the desire 
for the dignities conferred on the brave, is related to 
courage, because it is motivated by a desire for honor and a 
fear of disgrace. A corollary of this action, though more 
cowardly than courageous, is the brave action performed under 
compulsion of commanders." Since fear of the painful rather 
than desire for honor is the basis of such action, it is not 
true CO wage. The men who charge at the, enemy because their 
captain nas tnreatened to shoot the first man who turns back, 
are an example of this type of action. 

The bravery of soldiers with superior strength, and with 
experience and skill in the fMd is not true courage. Their 
actions are motivated by a sense of superiority, and when 
the tables turn, and the enemy proves greater than their 
ability to meet him, they will often become cowards in retreat. 
The retreat proves their greater fear of death than of disgrace 
and reveals an absence of honor. 

Action motivated out of pure ”Aniraal Spirit" is not a 
show of true courage, since it is lacking in "moral choice 
and proper motive," and caused simply by pain and mere solrit 
or physical energy. The brave man may be aided by animal 
spirit, but, in him, its use is directed by right reason and 
a sense of purpose. 

The two remaining actions, commonly called courage, are 
least like the true virtue; Those who "act bcdly in danger," 
because they have had great success in the past and have 
proved victorious over their foes, are not brave men. Those 
who act bodly out of ignorance of the true situation, who 
when they realize the danger flee in fear, are not brave men 
either, in the Aristotelian sense. 

Aristotle, therefore, uses not absence of fear, but 
proper knowledge of what to fear, and the motivation of the 
honorable to define courage. He states that the "End and 
object of courage is pleasant," but that this end .is often 
"obscured by painful oirourastanoes. " The brave man, thus, 
endures pain and suffering and even death out of a sense of 
honor. And death to the virtuous man is more painful because 
"for him it is best worthwhile to live." 
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1* Suicide as an escape from the evil forces of the world 
is a courageous act* 

Zs Any action motivated by fear of simple pain cannot be 
courageous* 

3* The brave man is never calm and composed in the absence 
of danger* 

4. An action la Judged courageous, rash, or cowardly by its 
mot ivatlon® 

5* A brave man never possesses pure Animal Spirit* 

6* Brave action arising from ignorance of the tisue danger 
210 t courageous action* 

7* A rash man will usually prove brave in the face of true 
danger. 

8. IQiowledge of what to fear and when to fear it is a 
quality of the brave man* 

9. The rash man fears nothing. 

10. The brave man fears nothing except death* 

9« To evaluate the courage of Socrates in the film 
”The Death of Socrates” 

Questions on the film 

1. When does the trial take place? 

2. Of what is he accused? 

3. Is this a Just accusation? 

4. What virtues does Socrates mention in the film? 

5* Enw does Socrates see his life as a search for truth? 

6. Is Socrates ooiarageous in his defense? In his life? 

7* l>Thich of the other virtues does he possess? 
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To state the problem of courageous action 
in politics and to compare courage in 
politics with courage in other circumstances 

Profiles In Courage 

a« To begin the study of courage in poli- 
tic a, ''distribute Prof iles In Courage” 
along with the study guide* 

b. To prepare for group work^ read Part 
Qnejt **Courage and Politics*^ aloud with 
the entire class ^ and discuss the Study 
Guide questions. 

0 . Divide the class into homogeneous groups, 
assigning each group to read one of the 
profiles and then discuss the man described 
in terms of Part One. The preceding 
study guide answers will help direct this^ 
discussion. 

d. After each group has read and discussed 
one political figure, assign a time for 
each group to report to the entire class. 
Suggest a structure for the report, al- 
lowing students to develop their own 
plans where desired. 

1. Summary of the politician's career, 

2. Personal qualities of the political 
figure, 

3* Great test or tests of courage. 

1|. Type of action performed: 
compromise or steadfastness. 

5. Pressures which presented obstacls s 
to the Senator* s courageous course 
of action. 

e. Following the group reports, conduct a 
class discussion centered around a com- 
parison of the famous men in Profiles 
In Courage and Socrates. 

1, How are the circumstances which rise 
to courageous action in Profiles 
similar to the situation of Socrates 
in Greece? 
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2* How can you relate Soorates* 'comment on the 
public man versus the private man to the 
men In Profiles? 

3« How would Socrates answer Kennedy's analysis 
of the pressures of political life? Would 
he feel that lack of courage was justified 
by these pressures? 



f# At this point in the unit, there Is an oppor- 
tunity for the class to organize and conduct a 
debate. The debate should focus on the problems 
of courage in politics and ramify into more 
general areas of modern life« The point of 
debate can be stated thus? 

Resolved that a virtuous man will stand for 
his principles bather than compromise. 
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After re-forming the class 3nto homogeneous 
groups, ohoose the pro and con sides by lot or 
by choice of the group leaders. Once the groups 
have chosen a side, allow time in class foi* pre- 
paration of an opening statement, formulation cf 
proof, and anticipation of opposition’s argument. 
Work with the groups as they organize their ma* 
terlal, reminding them that although Profiles 
is the inspiration for the debate, they may also 
use information from Aristotle, Plato and the 
other readings. 

g. Once the groups have formulated and recorded 
their ideas, ask each group to elect one or two 
(depending on the size of the groups) members 

to form part of the debating team for their side. 
Arrange for the debate team members of the pro 
and con sides to meet, combine the ideas from 
each of their original g;roups, and formulate 
the final plan for their argument. 

h. To organize tho debate, follow a less formalized 
plan than dictated in strict debate rules. The 
following plan is one example of how the debate 
might be organized. 

1. Choose a moderator from the class to keep 
the time limits, call team members to speak, 

. and maintain order. 

2. Begin with a five rafnute opening statement of 
premises by each side. This introductory 
speech may be made by one member of the team, 
or several. Ohoose the opening side by lot. 
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5# Beginning with the opening elde, and, alter«» 
natlng sides for the remainder of the debate, 
start the rebuttal* ^aoh side presents a 
question or directs a statement to the other 
side* The opposition is then given time to 
answer* The moderator may ohooae one member 

of thA tAfim f:n onaMAw f.l^A aV>o*11am/»a aa 
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members Indicate their desire to present the 
reply by a show of hands* The teams should 
have prepared several questions for the other 
side prior to beginning the debate* They 
should also have decided which team members 
will present which questions, thus llowing 
them time to phrase their questions adequately* 

k* Once the debate has continued for some time, 
the moderator can end it by calling for 
questions from the class, thus allowing each 
student more direct Involvement In the argument. 
The students must address their question to 
a specific side, and the moderator will choose 
a team member to reply, 

5. Since the students want to have their debating 
scored, and a winning side declared, it is a 
good idea to have a panel of judges i made up 
of other teachers or students. The judges 
should decide how they will score points and 
Inform the participants before the debate* 

After meeting to tabulate scores and combine 
written comments, the judges should present 
their decision to the class. This also gives 
the student a chance to evaluate his own perfor- 
mance through presenting him with critical 
commentary, 

12* Study Guides ‘^Courage and Politics” - 
Profiles in Courap^e 

1* What aspects of the eight Senator’s lives 
will Kennedy present in the book? 

3* What Is the first pressure which ^discourages 
acts of political courage”? How does it 
'• affect a Senator's political conscience? 

3# How does Kennedy Justify compromise In 
politics? 

Ij. How la party unity related to the first 
pressure? 

$0 How does the desire to be re-elected bring 
pressure to bear on a Senator? 

6, What is ”the third and most significant 
source of pressures”? 
a* What Is a Senator’s cons bituenoe? 
b. What are Interest groups and economic 
bloos? 

0 , How do (a) and (b) try to influence a 
Senator’s course of action? 
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7« How do eaoh of these obligations present 
problems of responsibility to a Senator? 
a« state 

b. section of the country 
0 . party 
d« constituents 

6« VJhat (luestions arise for a U.S. Senatcir as 
both representative of his State and member 
of the national government? 

9* Why does Kennedy present all the problems 
and pressures of a tJnited States Senator 
before he begins the stories of the 8 
political figures he has chosen? As you 
read* apply what is presented iln part one 
of the story to the individual Senator *s 
career* 

13* At this point the teacher may want to add 
further short stories or poems for discussion 
before the next lesson* These may be selected 
by the teacher from the list given or anv 
other source. 

14* To write an extended definition of courage and 
to synthesize the major concept of courage* 

-*.w w M.W w rVi wJU VMV w n wXlw UgL'SxW V TJULuO^Wd 

which underlie the readings in the unit: 
motivation, situation, and conflict. 

List the terras on the board one at a time 
discuss their meaning in a general sense 
before considering their expression in 
specific stories €uid essays* 

1* MotivatJ.on 

a. What does the verb ”'to motivate” mean? 

b. How does the addition of the -tipn 

suffix change the word? — . 

0 * How is motivation related to action? 
d. How did Aristotle relate motivation 
to courage? 

e* Can the identical action have different 
motivations? Give an example* 
f. How can an author reveal the motivation 
behind his characters* actions* 

2. Situation or olroumstanoea* 

a* What does the situation surrounding 
any action include? 

b* How is situation related to action? 
o* Can the same action be correct in one 
situation and Incorrect in another? 

Give examples * 

d* How is situation iraportant in analyzing 
and understanding problems which 
involve courage? 
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3* Conflict. 

a. ?fhat possible meanings does conflict 
have? 

b. What does a conflict consist of? 

c. What are the most common types of 
conflicts? (Man vs. man; man vs. himself 
man vs. nature) 

d. Why is conflict an essential part of 
literature? 

e. How does conflict relate to the study 
of courage? 

f. Can there be courage without conflict? 
h. To clarify the Importance of these three 

concopts in the study of literature examine 
them in terras of several readings from the 
unit. 

Ethics 

1 . What motivation does Aristotle think is 
proper to an act of courage? 

2. What motivations are not the motivations 
of a truly just man? Wear of simple 
pain; fear of death; ignorance) 

3. What role does fear play in a oonflict 
according to Aristotle? 

4# What situations produce courageous men? 

What situations produce an action similar 
to courage, but which is not true courag^ 
0, To prepare further for the writing of an 
extended definition of courage, list the 
stories and essays read thus far in the unit 
on the board. Review the main characters 
and the courage or lack of courage exempli- 
fied in each. Also discuss them in terms of 
motivation, conflict, and situation, 
d* Before beginning the outline and rough copy 
of the composition assignment, discuss with 
the students the steps to forraulatinf their 
definition. 

. 1. Consider their view of courage at the 
beginning of the unit. 

2. Analyze the importance of courage in the 
heroic character. 

Rf5 ‘fciiSOJ&*'iL0S Qz GiQllPs.gs 

by various writers, accepting ideas 
which seem plausible, and rejecting 
those ideas which seem erroneous. 

4« Develop proof from stories, essays, suid 
personal experience which supports their 
definition of courage. 

6. Have the students outline their paper, 
stating their definition and arranging the 
order of proof and example. Check the out- 
lines before allowing students to begin 
their rough copies. 
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f. After the rough copies have been written, 
divide the students in groups and have the 
group members read eaoh others papers » 
discuss the ideas presented, and offer 
orltiolsm of both content and organization. 
Once the group discussions have finished, 

'hViO AVt4>CI 

4tM%J UllOXA' X XilClX UV|iXO0e 

g. Ditto some of the final paoers after they ,.*i 
have been corrected and graded, and distribute 
copies to each of the students. Class time 
may be spent in reading and discussing vari-* 
ous essays, thus providing an opportunity 

for each student to evaluate and enlarge his 
theory of courage. 

A Sense of Justice 



A. Bibliography 
Worlds of People 
|*%e Lady, or the Tiger?” 
**Yes, Your Honesty” 

”The Speckled Band” 

”The Tell-Tale Heart” 



Reading 

^'fhe Stud Book^* 

”The Hero” 



B. These stories concern the ideas of justice which a 
hero must consider rather than the hero as a just 
man. 



ihe teacher may select from these stories the 
aspects of justice he wishes to consider; 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

5 . 

6. 



”The Stud Book” — Justice is done and the 
villain gets what^s coming to him. 

”The Lady, or the Tiger?” —An unusual barbaric 
system of justice la presented. This should 
lead to discussions cf oui* ideas of justice 
contrasted with this system. 

”Yea, Your Honesty” -- Honesty, injustice, and 
mercy as they relate to the courts are considered 
here. 

it t 1 j ^ fj pftz *■ • — 

xno opecK.xdu o^nu ■ -- xnis atOi"y is ari example 
of poetic Justioe, 

”The Hero” — Is our opinion of justice and 
fairness sometimes colored by what benefits us? 
Can emotions overcome our sense of justice? 

”The Tell-Tale Heart” — This tale includes a 
study of rationalization and conscience. 
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X* Control 

A» Bibliograph 7 

Miracle Worker (Television play) 

Good Times Through Literatu re 
*^Da30haii’ 3 iiero^ 

‘‘Victory in % Hands” 

Seyenty-»five Short Mas terpleoes 
iiwung and ]^e Missed’^ 

“The Upturned Pace” 

"A Gems of 3illlar-da” 

“The Test” 

Adventures in Reading 
'^Ee'TmanF' 

World *s of People or Mimeo copies 

TT ^ ‘ lV ■’ ~ • 

B. The teacher may use short selections or a longer 
t?ork, such as The Iliracle Worker or "The Valiant” 
for class consideration of self-mastery and the hero. 
In the longer work the class will observe manifesta-* 
tlons of control in one particular situation. In 

a groiQ) of shorter works the teacher may wish to 
direct thinking along the lines of how control is 
shown or lacking in emotional or psychological 
encounters such as jealousy, warfare, accusation, 
overwork, injustice, and difficult decisions. 

Control may also be considered from its function to 
restrain man from immoderate pursuit of pleasure of 
the senses. 

C. Suggested questions on “The Valiant” 

1, In what way does Dyke seem to change during the 
play? 

2. There are several clues early in the play pointing 
to Dyke *3 identity. Were they in the speeches or 
stage directions? Point them out,. 

3# HoSd again the lines which begin “Cowards die...”' 
What did Shakespeare mean by this passage? What 
does the word “valiant” mean? Does the word fit 
Dyke? 

i|. What character traits does Warren Holt exhibit? 

5* What are some of the circumstances that start a 
boy along the road to a prison sentence? Prom the 
play, which ones seem to have operated in Dyke’s 
case? What does the play tell us about his early 
life and education? Why do you suppose he never 
vent back home? 
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Vh&t is I^ke*3 idea of courage? What is the 
difference between physical and moral courage? 
Where in the play does he show moral courage? 

Would he have needed more courage to identify 
himself to the sister? 

w v&Aw w AAw w&Avwwvi v/v/Ia v/a waX* wwc^XXwiw 

the play» At what point does he show the greatest 
self-control? 

What does he say about the nature and circumstances 
of his crime? Discuss his defense of his deed. 

Was the law just in requiring him to pay for it? 
What were the warden* s reaction to the punishment? 
Would your opinion on capital punishment affect 
your idea of justice in the punishment? 



XI. The Hero in a Novel 



A, E'bliography 

The Bridge Over the River IGaal Boulle 

beath. 8e Moifc Proud John Gunther 

S » 8ugge ste-d study questions for The Bridge Over the 

River Rwal , 

Chapters 1 through 7 

1. What reasons does Colonel Nicholson give for 
keeping in strict command of his own men in the 
prison camp? 

3, How do you account for Clipton*s two views of 
Colonel Nicholson? 

3« What “weapons” did Col, Nicholson use to influence 
the Japanese? 

What differences in character are immediately 
evident in the pictures given thus far of Colonel 
Nicholson and Colonel Salto? 

5* Clipton notices “certain basic principles to 

which the whole world subscribed” in Col, Saito*s 
drunken speech. Try to pic^j: out these principles 
and determine the truth of them in our present-day 
world, 

6* What poor line of reasoning does Colonel Saito 
use xn his speech? 

7* If you were 1an officer in Colonel Nicholson’s 
group, how would you judge his refusal to let his 
officers work? Is he merely stubborn or is he 
standing up for the honor of the officers? Give 
reasons for your answers, 

8, What general process does Colonel Nicholson use 
to break down Colonel Salto’s demand that the 
officers work the same as the enlisted men? 

9« 3Prom Colonel Nicholson’s observations about his 
men’s working methods, what would you say his 
. line of action will be concerning the bridge? 
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Chapters 8 through 13 

1. Chapter 8 can be called a transJ^tion chapter-- 
one that gives you a line of new activity in 
another area. The two activities will develop 
side by side until the very end of the novel. 

What signs of “hope** might you see for the British 
prisoners? 

what were Colonel Nicholson's reasons for wanting 
his men to build a really good bridge? 

3* What really prevents Colonel Saito from going 
into a rage again at the conference on the build- 
ing of the bridge? VThat does he do to *^save face”? 
What do you learn about the character of Reeves 
and Huges in this work of the bridge building? 

5* Chapter 12 again shifts the scone. What infor- 
mation is revealed here? How does this increase 
suspense in the book? What questions can you 
ask yourself about the book's outcome? 

6. Discus a the courage required by Shears. Warden^ 
and Joyce. Is it purely physical, or mental, too? 

7* What qualities of Joyce lead to Shears' accepting 
him for the mission? 

8. Prom your own experience or previous reading, 
show the truth In Cclonsl Nicholson's words, 
^Nothing's worse for morale than inactivity.”' 

9* How do you account for the British men working on 
the bridge with *“zeal and oheerfuiaess”? 

10. Colonel Nicholson views the bridge's progress as 
a symbol of ”fierce struggles ...” What are some 
of the struggles and experiments you can remember 
from history? 

11. Clipton admits that he, like many others, had 
^given way to the temptation of the cheap sneer” 
considering the methods used for building the 
bridge. How did he come to change his mind? 

Chapters li| through 17 

1. What further character traits are revealed about 
Joyce? Does he show any heroism as yet? If you 
think sc, explain just which heroic qualities he 
exhibits; 

2. Why did the three men choose the Kwai bridge as 
the most suitable for the destruction work? 

3. Joyce gives ua another view of the British prison- 
ers. What is this view and how is it like pre- 
vious descriptions of the bridge builders? 

Ij. How does Joyce describe Colonel Nicholson? 

Chapters 18 through 22 

1. How do the elaborate plans of Warden parallel 
those of Colonel Nicholson? 

2. What do we learn about Warden's character? Why 

do you judge him to be a good member of a destruQ- 
tion team? 
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3. Why is it necessary that the major action now 
focus on Shears, TJarden, and Joyce? 

If* Shears in Chapter 21 is oddly aware that some-^ 
thing has changed in the atmosphere around the 
bridge* What accounts for this mystery? What 
^ dangers are then apparent? 

5. What insight do wo get into Joyce’s thoughts as 
he awaits the train? 

6* How does Joyce feel about the possibility of 
killing a Jap? 

7* In Chapter 23 Colonel Kicholson walks along the 
bridge and proudly reflects on the work he and his 
men have done* Is the Colonel justified in feel- 
ing this pride or is ho merely proud and boastful? 
Defend your answers* 

8* Why does Colonel Kioholson insist on showing 

Colonel Saito the saboteur’s work? Judge whether 
t^s action is in keeping with Colonel Nicholson’s 
oharao ter* 

9* What reason do you assign to Colonel Nicholson’s 
strange behavior when Joyce tells him who he is 
and what his Job is? Wlw does Colonel Nicholson 
just yell, ’’HelpI"? 

10* What further details does Warden supply about 
Colonel Nicholson and the attempt to blow up the 
bridge? Are you surprised at this final scene? 
Where in the novel do you think you were preoared 
to accept this final acticn of Colonel Nicholson 
in saving the bridge? 

11# How do you agree with the picture of Colonel 

Nicholson as Warden sums him up? Is VJarden merely 
suffering from the strains of the ordeal or is 
his summary of the action oomplete and truthful? 
Give reasons for your answer* 

12# Why did Warden think it necessary to fire on 
Colonel Nicholson, Shears, and Joyce? Do you 
agree with the final lines that his was ”the only 
proper action” to take? 

Discussion Questions 

1« Defend Colonel Nicholson’s decision to do the best 
job possible in building the River Kwai bridge. 

Docids for yourself what his basic motives were In 
this drudgery of building* Decide this in the ll^t 
of the ending of the book* 

2. *^The great events in this world are made through 
the suffering, sweat, blood, and tears of the people 
who march down the ages faceless, yet who leave their 
mark in history*'^ How does this quote apoly to any 
persona in this novel? 

3. We see a picture of two laen-- off leers in their armies. 
Each one offers us a view of the results of training' 
which should teach a man a certain amount of control* 

By reference to the traits and behavior of both Colonel 
Nicholson and Colonel Salto, come to some conclusions 
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about the training aaoh must have received t» make 
him the way he is. You may have to bring In some 
other elements of character suoh as emotions to 
help fill out your picture. 
i|« Can a man display courage even whent like these 
prisoners 9 he has no absolute control over his own 
behavior? Give reasons for your answers* 

5* By reference to your definition of a hero, show 
how Colonel Nicholson, Shears, Warden, and Joyce 
fulfill your qualifications. 

6. What do these two quotes tell you about the character 
of Colonel Nicholson? 

*'The example set by Colonel Nicholson was a stimulant 
even stronger than the beer and whiskey which the* 
no longer had to drink. 

**This Sphinx-like character could not reveal his 
secret since he had no secret to reveal.*’ 

If you can find them, select other quotes where 
either the author or Clip ton gives us some statement 
about Colonel Nicholson’s character, 

7* Show how the following types of courage are revealed 
by oharaoters in the novel: 

a, physical courage 

b. mental courage ••• act according to oonsoiencer 
make right choices 

0 , moral courage ••• work for the good of others 
at risk to self; involves a mental deoision too^ 



Vocabulary 

Part One 

FEa^anT* 

incoherent 

**nawies** 

tirade 

emaciated 

paroxysm 

brandishing 

capitulated 

insidious 

sabotage 



Part Two 

cfinde^ine 

’’raison d’etre** 

noncommittal 

reconnaissance 

flexible 

oafs 

agenda 

propriety 

churlish 

deployed 

capsize 

gruelling 

sardonic 

obsession 



Part Three 

surreptitious 

reprisal 

panorama 

reconnoiter 

shambled (v.) 

tether 

invincibility 



Part Four 

Initiative 

emanated 

prestige 

ingenious 



entreaty 

imperceptible 

dispel 

perceptive 
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Corapoaltion 

^rlte e, brief sketch of Colonel Kioholson-***how 
he looks, acts, how he If liked by others. Write 
this in form of a letter which you as a prisoner 
might write home to your family. 

place a man like Colonel Nicholson in 
another pusitiom as an officer commanding his troooe 
to advance on the enemy ^ as a bank president, as a ‘ 
university dean, as a teacher in your classroom, 
as the father of a family,, etc. 

3« If you have read other war stories, oompare and 

other officers and their behavior and 
attitudes with those of Colonel Nicholson. Be 

I clear*out and balanced. 

4* Pick out sentences that you think are well put 
together by arrangement of phrases and clauses, 
study some of the sentences describing the waiting 
or Shears, Joyce, and Warden for the train; which 
words best express their tension and anxiety?* Try 
^iting some descriptive sentences of your own 
for this section. 

5. Courage in a man is expressed by his choice of 
doir^ what his mind and training tell him is right, 
seems to him at this point good and just.** 

Show in your writing how this applies to Colonel 
Nicholson. Y ou may add some other ideas to this 
if you feel it does not suit him oc-mpletsly. 



I. . • 



0. Study Guido for Death Be Not Proud 

1. Porword 

Vocabulary: euphemism, eulogy, bereaved, 
procrastinator, prowess 

1. Read carefully the paragraph on pages six and 
seven beginning **Johnny*s first explorations. 
W^t type of pictures did John draw? What 
might these pictures tell you about him? 

Explain the last sentence. 

2. What were John»s many interests^ Which did 
he enjoy the most? 

3. Explain John* s two remarks, **No-- sufficient 
^to the day is the evil thereof** and "Only 

if they *re not too recent— the past is tolerabJe 
If remote enough," In terms of what you think 
he meant. 

l4« After reading the Porword, write a short 
charaoter sketch of John Gunther, Jr. 

2. Chapter #1 

Voeabulwy} acuity, averted, neurology, citadel, 
pathologist 



II 
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1. Tfhat were Johmvy’s reactions to*hls illness f 
2* What was john’s attitude about prayer? Can you 
explain what he means In the prayer he wrote? 

3* Does Johnny know he has cancer? Describe Johnny’s 
attitude at the end of Chapter 1. 






^ Jiimk 

x/ucaipu^X* TTC: 

Vocabulary: radiologist 

gramophone 

analogy 

orthodox 



heterogeneous veracity 
vehemently philosophy 

euthanasia oneroue 

heterodoxy 



!• E^lain John’s father’s statement, **His good 
humor was equaled only by his courage.” 

2. Who was Beethoven? Who was Milton? Why are 
their afflictions mentioned in connection with 
John’s brain tumor? 



4* Chapter #3 

1. Expand the idea on page 108 that the pattern of 
Johnny’s illness was symbolic of the conflict and 
torture of the external world. 

2* This chapter shows the coursige of many people* 

Jolinny, Jr*, Johnny, S*»,, Francis, and many doctors 
What is the courage displayed by these people? 

Chapter #4 
Vooabixlary: amnesia 



Is What- briefly, were John’s r 
to enter Harvard? 










8. Chapter #5 



1. Johnny seems to do many things because of pride 
(like fixing his belt and tying his shoelaces). 

Are pride and courage intertwined? Can one 
ever be the result of the other? Explain. 

2. Does Johnny seem to anticipate his death? What 
actions show it? 

3. Explain the line ’’All the doctors I --helpless 
flies now, climbing across the granite face of 
death. 



7* Chapter #6 

1. For what does John Gunther, Sr., want Johnny 
remembered? Explain. Can you give examples 
of this courage? 

8. Suggested Composition Titles 

a. The development of Johnny’s attitude toward his 
affliction. 

be Gunther’s purpose in writing Death Be Not Proud. 
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0 * A oomparlaon of Francis and John Gunther and 
their effect on Johnny, * 

d. The attitude of Johnny’s parents toward their 
son’s aff notion. 

e. The courage of John Gunther, Jr, as revealed in 
speech, thoughts, and actions, 

f. John Gunther, Jr.’s philosophy and how it supported 
him during his Illness, 



AVI 

vvr* 









XII. Sumaai^y of the oonoept of the herb 

A, How does the stereotype of the hero differ from the 
real hero? Support your statements with specific 
references to your reading. 

B, Is the hero of modern times like the hero of earlier 
times. In what ways are they alike? In what ways 

are they different? What accounts for the differences ? 



Axi.x. wCmpOaltlorx tions fiuld questioHS for the unit. 

A, Write an extended definition of a hero or courage. 

B, Give an example of Justice, courage, control, or 

a hero shown in life at school: cheating, sports, 
"follow the orowa", "ehlckon". ^ ’ 

C, Determine what gave our space heroes the courage 

to orbit into the unknown. What might have prepared 
them for this courage earlier in life? 

D, List some places in our woi^ld tode'e* 

18 demanded, 

E* Is snobbery to fellow classmates a form of injustice? 
Why or why not? 

P. Give a »tereotype of a hero ir* a piece of literature 
you have read plus a stereotype on television of 
the same type, 

G. Contrast a stereotype of a television hero and a 
hero in literattire who seemed real to you, 

H. %at seems to be expected of many television heroes? 
Refer to specific programs. Why are they untrue In 
real life? Why exaggerated? 

I. Refer to two pieces of literature you have read 

and suggest the type of courage, control, or Justice 

displayed in them. What modern situations could give 

a person the opportunity to display the same Quality 
today? n j 



ir • V' UiAO 



wrcte, "No one who cannot master himself is 

fjO nvilvr Via a H ^ 



worthy to rule, and only ho can rule.” Illustrate 
the truth or falsity of this statement as it applies 
to some piece of literature, a movie, or current 
events, 

K. Smiles remarked., ’’For want of (control) many men are 
engaged all their lives in fighting with difficulties 
of their own making, and rendering success impossible 
by their own cross-grained urigentleness; whilst others. 

It may be much less gifted, make their way and achieve 
success by simple patience, equanimity, and self-control, *• 
Defend or attack this statement with references to 
your reading,” 
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XIV, Extended Activities 




A. 

B. 

C* 



The production of a melodrasna to demonstrate the 
arch stereotypes of the hero, heroine, and villain. 

A production of The Mirao le Worker with readers 
for the dialogue sind a ^ilm for action scenes, 

T^OAIlfil AM T Q •!*«« 

«. K# WUVI^il VO 04XUViJbVi 

read a wide variety of selections about Iiincoln for 
consideration of the stylos, themes, and purposes 
of the techniques. 

Suggestions: 

1. ”Abe Lincoln Grows Up,” Carl Sandburg, Adventures 

SSSiSiSS*' 

P. *”}[ Sarmer Remembers Lincoln," Wither Bynnor, 

Adventures in Reading . 

з. CaptainT^ Cap-bain J" Walt Whitman 

и. "Nancy Hanks." Rosemary Ben^t 

"Abrahoitt Llncioln Walks at Midnight," Vachel Lindsay 
6* "Lincoln, the Man of the People," Edwin Markham 
The last four poems, along with "The Gettysburg 
Address," "The Second Inaugural Address," and 
"Lincoln, The Dreamer," by Carl Sandburg, are 
read on the record "Abraham Lincoln" (Decca Gold 
Label Series DL85 i 5) in the English Department 
library. 



Study Guide for "A Farmer Rameiabers Lincoln" 

1. A dramatic monologue presents one person talking, 
but you have the feeling that he is carrying on a 
conversation with others. How does the first 
line give this impression? The last? 

2, The faxwer is afraid his listeners vrill think he 
is criticizing Lincoln. Point out lines that show 
this fear. 

3* What character traits of Lincoln are revealed in 
this poem? 

2|. What quality in Lincoln is the speaker trying to 
describe? Why Is it an important quality for all 
of us to have? What he.ppens when a president, a 
businessman, or a Junior high school student lacks 
this quality? 



Study Guide for "Oh Captain, Jfy Captain"' 

Vboabulary? Rack, exulting, keel, trills 

This poem was written by Walt Whitman about his feelings 
after the death of Abraham Lincoln. 

1. This poem is metaphorlo; that is, it makes comparisons* 
What does the use of the word "captain" for Lincoln 
suggest about his character? That is, what are the 
special connotations of the word captain In this poem? 

2. If Lincoln is the oaptain, wh£it is the ship? Who are 
the orew? What "fearful trip" ie done? What would 

. "weathered every rack" moan metaphorically? 



o 
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3« The poem uses many exclamation points. Of what is 
art exclamation point a symbol? 

4* U'lthout considering the rest of the poem, what emotion 
would seem to be present In the first line of the 
poem? 

5* The last four lines of the first stanza show a diffe- 
rent emotion which contrasts with the emotion of the 
first four lines. What emotion do these last four 
lines of stanza one convey? 

6, In the second stanza of the poem. Whitman speaks to 
Lincoln even though he has already told ua that 
Lincoln is dead, l^?hy does this seem acceptable? 

In what emotional tone is he talking to the dead 
captain? 

?• The last stanza has only one exclamation point. The 
first part of the poem describes Lincoln,. What 
does line five describe? What does line six describe? 

8, The poem contrasts the feelings of victory and defeat. 
With which emotion does the poem begin? With which 
emotion does the poem end? 

9* What specific words in the poem connote victory, or 
Jubilation? What words in the poem connote defeat, 
or grief? 

10, In this poem which deals mainly with sadness, why 
does Whitman Include the feeling of happiness or 
Jubilation? 

11, Write a paragraph which explains the theme of this 
poem and the way the author develops that theme. 
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A KISTERT OF HEROISH 



The dark uniforms of the men were so coated with dust from the 
incessant wrestling of the two armies that the regiment alnost seemed 
a part of the clay bank which shielded them from the shells. On 
the top of the hill a battery was arguing in trmnendous roars with 
some other guns^ and to the eye of the infantry the artiUeryDBen> the 
guns^ the caissons^ the horses^ were distinctly outlined upon the blue 
sky* When a piece was fired^ a red streak as round as a log flashed 
low in the heavens^ like a monstrous bolt of lightning. The men of 
the battery wore white duck trousers^' which s^ehow emphasized their 
legs; and when they ran and crowded in little groups at the bidding* 
of the shouting officers^ it was more impressive than usual to the 
infantry* 

Fred Collins^ of Con^any, was saying: ’'Thunder! I wisht I 
had a drink* Ain't there any water round here?" 

Then somebody yeH.ed^ "There goes th' bugler!" 

As the eyes of half the regiment swept in one machinelike movementj 
there was an instant's picture of a horse in a great convulsive 
leap of a death wound and a rider leaning back with a crooked am and 
spread fingers before his face* On the ground was the crimson terror 
of an exploding shelly id.th fibers of flame that seemed like lances* 

A £pi.ttering b^e swung clear of the rider's back as fell headlong 
the horse and the man. In the air was an odor as from a conflagration* 

Smoetimes they of the infantry looked down at a fair little 
meadow %dilch spread at their feet* Its long green grass was rip p l in g 
gently In a breeze* Beyond it was the gray form of a hcuse half 
tom to pieces by shells and by the busy axes of soldiers udio had 
pursued firewood* The line of an old fence was now diisly marked by 
long weeds and by an occasional jpost* A shell had blown the well- 
house to fragments. Little lines of gray smoke ribboning upward from 
some enibers iniicated the place itdiere had stood the bam. 

From beyond a curtain of green woods there came the sound of some 
stupendous scuffle^ as if two animals of the size of islands were 
fighting* At a distance there were occasional appearance ^ of swift- 
moving men, horses^ batteries^ flags^ and with the crashing of infantry 
volleys were heard» often^ idld and frenzied cheers. In the midst 
of it all Smith and Ferguson^ two {privates of A Con^any, were en- 
gaged in a heated discussion which involved the greatest questions of the 
national existence. 

The battery on the hill presently engaged in a fri^tfbl duel. 

The %fhite legs of the gunners scasqpered this way and that way, and 

uintl wa4M«a.a QviiiiS * if wr 

of stolidity and courage, were typical of something infinitely self- 
possessed in this clamor of death that swirled around the hill. 

One of a "swing"^team v/as suddenly smitten quivering to the ground, 
and his maddened brethren dragged his tom body in their struggle to 
escape from this turmoil and danger. A young soldier astride one of 
the leaders swore and fumed in his saddle and furiou^ Jerked at the 

1. a "swing" team, the middle pair of horses in a team of six. 
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bridls* A“ out an order so VioXently that his voice 

broke and ended the sentence in a falsetto shriek. 

The leading conapany of the infantry regiment was somevihat exposed^ 
azHl the colonel ordered it moved more fully under the shelter of 
the hill. There was the clank of steel against steel. 

A lieutenant of the battery rode down and passed them^ holding 
his right arm carefully in his left hand. And it was as it this arm 
was not at all a part of him^ but belonged to another man. His 

qqI}qt» jarirj AjjaygAy Hsn’t* gXOy Xy ^ Th6 OffiOSP^S X&C6 

grimy and perspiring^ and his uniform was touted as if he had been 
in direct grapple with an enemy. He smiled grimly when the men stared 
at him. He turned his horse toward the meadow. 

Collins^ of A Company^ said: "I wisht I had a drink. I bet 
there’s water in that there ol* well yonder!” 

”Yes; but how you goin* to git it?” 

For the little meadow which intervened was now suffering a 
terrible onslaught of shells. Its green and beautiful calm had 
vanished utterly. Brown earth was beizig flung in monstrous handfuls. 

And there was a massacre of the young blades of grass. They were 
being tom^ burned^ obliterated. Some curious fortune of the battle 
had made this gently little meadow the object of the red hate of the 
shells^ and each one as it eoq>loded seemed like an Is^recation in the 
face of a maiden. 

The wounded officer who was riding across this e^qsanse said to hint- 
self: “Why, they couldn’t shoot any harder if the whole anny was 

massed here!” 

A shell struck the gray ruins of the house, and as, after the roar, 
the shattered wall fell in fragments, there was a noise tdiich re- 
sembled the flapping of shutters during a wild gale of winter. Indeed, 
the infantry paused in the shelter of the bank appeared as men stand- 
ing iQ)on a shore conten^lating a madness of the sea. The angel of 
calamity had under its glance the battery upon the hill. Fewer 
whitelegged men labored about the guns. A shell had smitten one of 
the pieces, and after the flare, the smoke, the dust, the wrath of 
this blow were gone, it was possible to see white legs stretched 
horizontal3Ly upon the ground. And at that interval to the rear, where 
it is the business of battezy horses to stand with their noses 
to the fight awaiting the command tp drag their guns out of the 
destruction, or into it, or idzeresoever these incomprehensible 
humans dema^ed with whip and 3pur«>in this line of passive and dumb 
spectators, whose fluttering hearts yet would not let them forget 
the iron laws of man's control of them-in this rank of brute-soldiers 
there had been relentless and hideous carnage. From the ruck of 
bleedfing and prostrate horses, the men of the infantry could see 
one aioimal raising its stricken body with its forelegs and turning 
its nose with mystic and profotmd ^oqpenee toward the sky. 

Some comrades joked Collins about hie thirst. ”\fell, if yeh 
want a drink so Itod, why don’t yeh go git it?” 

X will in a minnet, if yeh don't shut up I” 

A lieutenant of artillery floundered his horse straight down the 
hill, with as little concern as if it were level ground. As he gal- 
loped past the colonel of the infantry, he threw up his hand in swift 
salute. "Iffe've got to get out of that,” he roared angrily. He was 
a black-bearded officer, and his eyes, which resembled beads, sparkled 
like those of an insane man. His jmping horse sped along the column 
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infantry. 

The fat major, standing carelessly with his sword held horizontally 
behind him and with his legs far apart, looked after the receding horse- 
man and laughed. “He wants to get back with orders pretty quick, 
or there'll be no batt'ry left," he observed. 

The wise young captain of the second coo 5 )any hazarded to the 
lieutenant-colonel that the eneny's infantry would probably .^oon 
attack the hill, and the lieutenant-colonel snubbed him. 

— 4 — — - — ^ w w\4w w vx 

meadow, ar^ then turned to a conpanion and said, "Look there, Jim!" 

It was the wounded officer from the battery, who some time before 
had started to ride across the meadow, supporting his right arm 
carefully with his left hand. !Hiis man had encountered a sh^Q., 
apparently, at a time %dien no one perceived him, and he could 
now be seen lying face downward with a stirruped foot stretched across 
the body of l^s dead horse. A leg of the charger extended slantingly 
upwazd, precisely as stiff as a stake. Around this motionless pair 
the shells still howled. 

There was a quarrel in A Cooapny. Collins was shaking his fist 
in the faces of some laughing comrades. "Dem yeh! I ain't afraid 
t» go. If yeh say much, I will go!" 

"of course, yeh will! You'll run through that there medder, 
won't yeh?" 

C ollin s said, in a terrible voice: "You see now!" 

At tMs ominous threat his comrades broke into renewed jeers. 

C ollin s gave them a dark scowl, and went to find his captain. 

The latter was conversing with the colonel of the regiment. 

"Captain," said Collins, saluting and standing at attention-in 
those days all trousers bagged at the knees- "Captain, I want t' 
get permission to go git some water from that there well over yonder!" 

The colonel and the captain swung about simultaneously and stared 
across the meadow. The captain laughed. "You must be pretty 
thirsty, CpUins?" 

"Yes, sir, I am." 

"Well-ah," said the captain. After a moment, he asked, "Can't 
you wait?" 

"No, sir." 

The colonel was watching Collins* face. "Look here, ny lad," he 
said, in a pious sort of voice-"Look here, ay lad"-CoUins was 
not a lad-"don't you think that's taking pretty big risks for a little 
drink of water?" 

”1 dunno," said Collins unc<mafortably. Some of the resentment 
toward his coapanions, which perhaps had forced him into this affair, 
was beginning to fade. "I dunno w'ether *tis." 

The colonel and the captain conteoplated him for a time. 

"Well," said the captain finally. 

"Well," said the colonel, "if you want to go, why, go." 

Collins saluted. "Much obliged t' veh^" 

As he iEOVed away x>he colonel called after him. "Take some of 
the other boys' canteens with you an* hvirry back now." 

"Yes, sir, I will. " 

The colonel and the captain looked at each other then, for it had 
suddenly occurred that they could not for the life of them tell 
whether Co llin s wanted to go or whether he did not. 

They turned to regard Collins, and as they perceived him surrounded 
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by gesticulating cotarade^ the colonel said: *1ffell« by thunder! 

I guess he*s going* 

Collins appeared as a man dreaming* In the midst of the 
questions, the advice, the warnings, all the excited aalk of his 
company mates, he maintained a curious silence. 

^ey were very busy in preparing him :for his ordeal* Hhen they 
inspected him carefully, it was someidiat like the examination that 
grooms give a horse before a race; and they were amazed, staggered, by 
the Y^le affair* Their astonishiaeat found vent in strange repetiticme* 

"Are yeh sure a-goin*?" they demanded again and again. 

"Certainly I am," cried Collins at last, furiously* 

He strode sullenly away from them. He was swinging five or six 
canteens by their cords. It seemed that his cap would not remain firmly 
on his head, and often he reached and pulled it down over hie brow* 

There was a general movement in the compact columa. The long 
animal-like thing moved slicd^tly* Its four hundred eyes were turned 
upon the figure of Collins. 

*Vell, sir, if that ain’t th* demdesi: thing! I never thought 
fr^d Collins had the blood in him for that kind of business. " 

"What*s he goin’ to do, an^fhow?" 

"He's goin' to that well there after water." 

"He ain't dyin' of thirst, are we? That's foolishness." 

"Hell, somebody put him up to it, an' he's doin' it." 

"Say, he must be a desperate cusg>. 

Hhen Collins faced the meadow and Kallced away ttcm the regiment, 
he was vaguely conscious that a chasm, the deep valley of all prides, 
was suddenly between him and his emnrad.es. It was provisional, 
but the provision was that he return as a victor. He had blindly been 
led by quaint emotions, and laid himself under an obligation to walk 
squarely up to the face of death. 

But he was not sure that he wished to make a retraction, even 
if he could do so without shame. As a matter of truth, he was 
sure of very little. He was maiiily surprised. 

It seemed to him supematuraHy strange that he had allowed his 
minu to maneuver his body into such a situation. He understood that 
it might be called dramatically great. 

However, he had no full appreciation of anything, excepting that 
he was actually conscious of being dazed. He could feel his dulled 
mind groping after the form and color of this incident. He wondered 
why he did not feel some keen agony of fear cutting his sense like a 
kz^e. He wondered at this, because human ezqpression had said loudly 
for centuries that men should feel afraid of certain things, and that 
all men who did not feel this fear were phencaoena-heroes. 

He was, then, a hero. He suffered that disappointment Kddch we 
would all have if we discovered that we were cursives capable of 
those deeds vdiich we most admire in history and legend. This, then, 
a herA. Aft^ All - h^oAs were not much. 

Kb, it could not be true. He was not a hero. Heroes had no 
shames in their lives, and, as for him, he remeihbered borrowing 
fifteen dollars from a friend and promising to pay it back the next 
day, and then avoiding that friend for ten months. When at home his 
mother had aroused him for the early labor of his life on the farm, 
it had often been his fashion to be irritable, childish, diabolical; and 
his mother had died since he had come to the war. 
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He saw thQtj in this natter of the welli the canteens^ the shells^ 
he xfas an intruder in the land of fine deeds* 

He was now about thirty paces frcn his ccnrades* The regiment 
had just turned its many faces toward hint ' 

Freni the forest of terrific noises there suddenly emerged a 
little eneven line of men* They fired fiercely and rapidly at 
distant foliage on which appeared little puffs of white smoke* The 
spatter of skirmish firing was added to the thunder of the guns on 
the hill* The little line of men ran forward* A ai^toHxrgaflBdt fell 
flat with his flag as if he had slipped on ice* ^<iere was hoarse 
cheering f^oni this distant field* 

Collins suddenly felt that two demon fingers were pressed into 
his ears* He could see nothing but flying arrews^ f lam i n g red* Bb 
lurched frem, the shock of this e^qplosion^ but he made a mad 3*ush for 
the house^ fdilch he viewed as a man submerged to the neck in a boiling 
aurf might view the shore* In the air^ little pieces of shell hoirled 
and the earthquake eoqplosions drove him insane with the menace of 
their roar* As he ran> the canteens knocked together with a rhythoical 
tinkling* 

As he neared the house^ each detail of the scene became vivid to 
him* He was aware of seme bricks of the vanished chimney lying on 
the sod* There was a door which hung by one hinge* 

Rifle bullets called forth by the insistent skirmishers came 
from the far-off bank of foliage* They mingled with the ^ells and 
the pieces of shells until the air was tom in all directions by 
hootings^ yells> hoirls* The sky was full of fiemte i^o directed 
all their wild rage at his head* 

t'Jhen he came to the wellj he flung himself face dowmiard and 
peered into its darkness* There were furtive silver glintings some 
feet from the surface* He grabbed one of the canteens and^ unfastening 
its cap, swung it down by the cord* The water flowed slotrly in 
with an indolent gurgle* 

And now as he lay with his face turned away he was suddenly 
smitt^ with the terror* It came upon his heart like the grasp of 
^ws* All the power faded from his muscle* For an instant he was 
no more than a dead man* 

The canteen filled with a maddening sloimess, in the manner of 
a 1? , bottles* Presently he recovered his strength and addressed a 
screaming oath to it* He leaned over until it seemed as if he 
intended to try to push water Into it with his hands* His eyes as 
he gSged down into the well shone like two pieces of metal, and in 
their esqpression was a great appeal and a gre^ curse* The stupid 
water derided him* 

There was the blaring thunder of a shell* Crimson li^t shone 
through the swift-boiling smoke and made a pink reflection on part of 
the wall of the well* Collins jerked out his arm and canteen with 
the same motion that a man would use in withdrawing his head from a 
fumacc* 

He scrambled erect and' glared and hesitated* On the ground near 
him lay the old well bucket, vitth a length of rusty chain* He lowered 
it ewiftly into the' well* The bucket struck the imter and then, 
turning lazily over, sank* llhen, with hand reaching trembling over 
hand, he hauled it out. It knocks often against the walls of the well 
and spilled some of its contents* 

Ih running with a filled buckr* a nan can adept but one kind of 
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gait* Sof through this terrible field over which screamed practical 
angels of deaths C o U ln s ran in the manner of a famer chased out 
of a dairy by a bull* 

Kis face went staring white with anticipation-anticipation of 
a blew that x;culd whirl' him around and dewn* He would fall as he 
had seen other men faU^ the life knocked out of them so suddezdy 
that their knees were no more quick to touch the ground than their 
heads* He saw the long blue line of the re^inent. but his eenirades 
were standing looking at him from the ^ge of an impossible star* Ha 
was aware of bcus deep wheel ruts and hoofprlnts in the sod beneath 
his feet* 

The artillexy officer who had fallen in this meadew had been 
making groans in the teeth of the tensest of sound* These futile 
cries ^ wrenched from him by bis agosy^ were heard esdy by shellw^ 
bullets* lihen wild-eyed CoUins came running^ his officer raised 
himself* His face contorted and blanched from painj he was about 
to utter seme great beseeching cry* But suddei^ his face straigh- 
tened and he called: '^Say^ young man^ give me a drink of waters will 
you?® 

GcUins had no room amid his emotions for surprise* Re was mad 
from the threats of destruction* 

®I can<t® he screamed^ and in his reply was a full description 
of his quaking apprehension* His cap was gone and his hair was riotour* 
His clothes made it appear that he hiul been dragged over the ground 
by the heels* He ran on* 

The officer’s head sank down and one elbow crooked* His foot in 
its brassbeund stirrup still stretched over the body of his horse 
and the other leg was under the steed* 

But Collins turned* He came dashing back* His face had now 
turned gray and in his eyes was all terror* "Here it isl here it is|® 
The officer was as a man gone in drink* His arm bent like a twig* 
His head drooped as if his neck were of willow* He was sinking to the 
ground^ to lie face downward* 

Collins grabbed him by the shoulder* "Here it is* Here’s your 
drink* Turn over* Turn ovsr^ mazif for God’s sakei" 

With Collins hauling at his shoulder^ the officer twisted his 
body and fell with his face turned toward that region where lived 
the unspeakable noises of the swirling missiles* There was the 
faintest shadow of a smile on his lips as he looked at Collins* He 
gave a sig^^ a little prizaitive breath like that f^cm a child* 

Collins tried to hold the bucket steadily^ but his shaking hands 
caused the water to splash all over the face of the dying man* Then 
he jerked it away and ran on* 

The regiment gave him a welcoming roar* The grimed faces were 
wrinkled in laughter* 

His captain waved the bucket away* "Give it to the meni" 

The two genlalj skylarking young lieutenants were the first to 
gain possession of it* They' played over it in their fashion* 

When one tried to drinkj the other teasing knocked his elbow* 
"Don'tj Billiei Tou’ll make me spill it^" said the one* The other 
lauded* 

Suddenly there was an oath^ the thud of wood on the ground^ and a 
swift murmur of astonishment among the ranks* The two lieutenants 
glared at each other* The buoket lay on the ground^ empty* 
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% (a) VJhy does Collins make hie dangerous journey? (b) Since 

Crane doesn’t tell you explicitly^ how does he make it possible for 
you to understand Collins* motives? 

2« (a) VJhat sort of man is Collins?* (b) £>o his particular 

characteristics account for his actions^ or does Crane iiiply that 
forces beyond his control lead him on? 

AbOCUU O^JUA VXiO OAmuptvLcO VXObta^X'O MOV VA 4ai4^*OW»ii.\/AUbWM*. m 

lu Heread the part of the stozy fdiich describes Collins* trip to 
the well and his return* Selct the details which show C ollin s* 
emotions daring this hazardous joomejv 

5f (at) VJhat are the reactions of Collins’ fellow soldiers to his 
dash for water? (b) IJhy does Collins hdmself feel he must be a hero? 
(c) Explain wty you do or do not agree that Collins is a hero# 

6* Crane is noted for his use w two types of iroxy: verbal, irony, 
or saying the opposite of what is meait; and iroi^ of situation, or 
showing a result that is the opposite of what mi^ be appropriate* 

(a) How does the spilling of the water at the end of the story 
illustrate irony of situation? (b) Khab verbal irozy occurs in 
the title itself? 



WCHSSt 

The word carnage, idiieh Stephen Crane uses to suggest the awful blood 

and slaughter of the battlefield deriznss fran. the latin word caro, 

meauaing **flesh*** Many other English words, seme of them very different 

in their present meaning frem the ori{;inal Latin word, have been derived 

from some form of this word* For'exaii^le, the* word carnival was made 

by uniting a form of caro, **flesh,** aiad levare, "to put aw^**' 

ciiglnally carnival meant the days of celebration b^ore I^t, at 

which time the eating of meat was forbidden* The italicized words 

in the sentences (underlined) below are all derived from the latin 

word caroo Bewrlte each sentence, substituting another word or group 

of words for the one underldxied* Xm may use the Glossary if necessary* 

In class discussion be ready to poinf> out the connection between the 

original latin word and the modern ESuglish meaning* 

* ^ 

1, The lion is a carnivorous ariiaal, but the elephant eats only 
plants* 

2* As the man looked back on his childhood and remembered his 
mother *8 care and devotion, he thought of her as the incarnation of 
all virtues* 

3* For generations the cameli gai necl^ace had been the most 
prized family heirloom* 

li* The rays of the setting sun incarnad:lyd the sly* 

5* The villain of the novel waa a fiend jjic^amate* 
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SUCCESS IS COUNTED SWEB1TST 
Ehdly Dickinson (1^-1886) 



Success is coiinted sweetest 
By those idio ne^er succeed* 

To conqprehend a nectar 
Req]aire8 sorest need. 

Not one of all the purple Host 
Who took the Flag today 
Can tell the definition^ 

So clear of Victory 

As he defeated-»-dying—- 
On vdiose forbidden ear 
The distant strains of triungph 
Burst agonized and clear! 



WE NEVER KNOW HOW HIGH 

We never know how high we are 
T13J. we are called to rise 
And then if we are true to plan 
Our statures touch the skies— 

The Heroisn we recite 

Would be a nonoal things 

Did not ourselves the Cubits warp 

For fear to be a King— 



-Ehiily Dickinson 
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A SONG OF C31EATNESS 
(Chippewa) 

When Z hear the old men 
Telling ci heroes 
Telling of great deeds 
of ancient days^ 

When I hear that telling. 
Then I think within me 
I, too, am one of these. 

When I hear the people 
Praising great men. 

Then I know that I too 
Shall be esteemed, 

I, too, when my time comes 
Shall do mightily. 



HAN HE mXED 

*'Had he and I but met 
By 8(mie old ancient inn. 

We should have sat us down to wet 
Bight many a hipperkin! 

”But ranged as infantry. 

And staring face to face, 

I shot at him as he at me. 

Ant killed him in his place. 

"I shot him dead because— 

Because he was my foe. 

Just so: my foe of coiu'se he was; 
That's clear enough; a3.though 

"He thought he'd list, perhaps. 
Off-hand-like— just as I— 

Was out of work— had sold his traps— 
No other reason why. 

"Tes; quaint and curious war is' 

You shoot a fellow down 
You'd treat, if met where any bar is. 
Or help to half-a-erown. " 



-Thomas Hardy 
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OPPCHTUNITT 

This I beheld^ or dreamed It in a dream:*»* 

There spre$ad a cloud of dust cOLong a jdain; 

And underneath the cloudy or in it^ raged 
A furious battle^ and men ^lledu axid swords 
Shocked upon svrords and shields. A prince's banner 
Waveredj then staggered backward^ hemmed by foes. 

A craven hung along the battle's e^e^ 

And thou|^t> "Had I a sword of keener steel** 

That blue blade that the king's son bears—but this 
Blunt thing!" he snapped and flu^ag it from his hand^ 
And lowering crept away and left the field. 

Then came the ki^*8 son^ wounded,, sore bestead. 

And %feaponXes8, and saw the broken sword, 

Hilt*buried in the dry and trodden sand. 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle shout 
Lifted afresh he hewed his enesoy down. 

And saved a great cause that heroic day. 

-idwariil Howland Sill* 



"BE NOT AEHAID..." 

Be not afraid because the sun goes down; 

It brings the sunset and the plover's cry. 

Before the colors of the evening d^rown. 

The stars will make new colors in the sky. 

Night is no enemy. She passes by. 

And shows ue silence for our own heart's good; 

For ^diile we sleep, the roses ntultijdy. 

The little tree grows taller in the wood. 

Fear not the night; the nsorning; follows soon. 
Each has his task to make the eairth more fair. 

It is by these, by isidnight and by noon. 

That she grows riper and her oroharda bear. 

Her fields would wither in a sun too bright; 

They need the darkness, too. Fear not the night. 

“Robert Blathan* 



UPSTREAH 

The strong men keep ooming on,. 

^ey go down shot, hanged, side, broken. 

Tftey live on fighting, singing, lucky as td.ungers. 
The strong mothers pulling thraa on. « • 

The strong mothers pulling then from a dark sea, 
a great prairie, a long moimtain. 

Cell hallelujah, call amen, call, deep thanks. 

The strong men keep coming on. 

•Carl Sanidlburg* 
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The elottda are broken in the Bky, 
And thro* the inoimtain walls 
A rolling organ harmony 

Swells up, and shakes and falls. 



Then move the trees, the eopses nod. 
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"0 just and faithful knight of Godl 
Ride on! the prise is near!*' 

Bo pass I hostel, hall, and grange; 

By bridge and ford, by park iUid pale, 
All-am'd I ride, whate'er betide, 

Uhtil X find the Holy Grail. 

-Alfi’ed Tennyson^ 



77 0 Copses-- Thickets of small trees. 

81* Hostel, hall, azid grange—]^, castle, and farmhouse. 
82. Pale— An inclosed ground ;mch as a park* 



A TRXUHPH KAY BE OP SEVERAL KINDS 

A trius^ may be of several kinds. 
There's triuiig)h in the room 
When that old iB^}erator, Death, 

By faith is overcome. 

There's triun^ of the finer mind 
When truth, affronted long. 
Advances calm to her supreme. 

Her God her only throng. 

A triumph \dien tempation's bribe 
Is slovrly handed back. 

One eye upon the heaven renounced 
And one upon the rack. 

Severer triun^h, by himself 
Experienced, who can pass 
Acquitted from that naked bar, 
Jehovah's eomitenanee! 

-Emily Dickinson- 
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Sostetimes on lonely mountain meres 
X find a magic bark. 

I leap on board; no helmsman staters; 

I float till all is dark. 

A gentle sounds an awful light I 
Three angels bear the Holy Grail; 
With folded feet;, in stoles of white, 
On sleeping wrings they sail. 

All K1 AeieArl mtA 4s«l t ^m.A f 
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My spirit beats her mortal barS;, 

As down dark tides the glory slides. 

And star - like mingles with the stars. 



i 



When on ny good^ly charger borne 
50 Thro* dreandJAg towns I go. 

The cock crows ere the Christmas morn. 

The streets are dumb with snow. 

The tenpest crackles on the leads. 

And, ringing, springs ffom brand and nail; 
55 But o*er the dark a ^ory spreads. 

And gilds the driving hail. 

I leave the i^ain, I climb the hei^t; 

No branchy thicket shelter yAfilds; 

But blessed forms in whistling s^;orms 
60 Fly o'er waste fens and windy fields. 

A maiden knig(ht-»to me is given 
Such hope, I know not fear; 

I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 
That often meet me here* 

65 1 muse on Joy that will not cease, 

Pure spaces clothed in living; beams. 

Pure lilies of eternal peace. 

Whose odors haunt ms*’ dreams; 
iind stricken by an angc»l's hand, 

70 This mortal armor tliat I wear. 

This weight and sise, this heart and eyes. 

Are touch'd, are turn'd to finest air. 



35* Censer— A vessel in which 
incense is burned.. 

37« Meres— lakes. 

38. Bark— Boat. 

41. Awful— Awe-inspiring. 

43. Stoles— Robes. 

44. Sleeping— Motionless. 

5.?. Dumb— Silent. 



53* Leads— Roofs of lead. 

54* Mail— Amor which is 
made of links of metal* 
60. Fens— Marshes. 

?0* Mortal Armor— Body 
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W good blade carves the casques of men, 
ly tough lance thru.steth sure, 

Iftr strength is as the strength of ten. 
Because my heart is pure. 

5 The shattering trumpet shrilleth high. 

The hard brands shiver on the steel. 
The siainter*d spear shafts crack and fly. 
The horse and rider reel; 

They ^el, they roll in clanging lists, 
o _ ^ the tide of combat stands. 
Perfume and flowers fall in showers. 

That lightly rain from ladies* hands. 



^c 



20 



25 



30 



35 



How sweet are looks that ladies bend 
On whom their favors fall! 



«' uiraui 



T>ju.x T&ne ena. 



To save fi*om shame and thrall; 

But all my heart is drawn above, 

Hy knees are bow*d in crypt and shrine: 
X never felt the kiss of love. 

Nor maiden* s hand in nine. 

Hore bowteous aspects on me beam. 

He mightier transports move and thrill: 
So keep I fair thro* faith and prayer 
A virgin heart in work and will. 

When d^ the stonry crescent goes, 

A light before me swims. 

Between dark stems the forest glows. 

I hear a noise of hymns. 

Then by some secret shrine I ride; 

^ * voice# but none are there: 

The s-a^s are void, the doors are wide. 
The tapers buz*ning fair. 

Fair ^eams the snowy altar cloth. 

The silver vessels sparkle clean, 

**ings, the censer swings. 
And solemn chants resound between. 






1. Cannes— Slashes. ig, 

1. Casqus9««-Helmet8. 24. 

2= Tough— Strong. 25. 

5* Shattering— Noisy 
6. Steel— Armor. . 

16. Thrall— Slavery. 

31. Void— Eta^ty. 



Cacypt— A pOLace of prayer. 
Virgin— Pure. 

Crescent— Moon. What would a 
"stormy** Crescent be? 
Stalls— The seats in a chancel 
are scmietimee called stalls. 
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I. Area to be covered: Humor in life around ua and humor in literature. 



II* Piurpoeea: 

1* To aee i«hat is humorous in the life around ue* 

■2* To dlatinguiah between levele of humor> fron the slapatiek to the 
subtle. 

3* To understand humor in literatiire. 

4* TO recognise the value of humor. 

a. in easing tension 

b. in gaining perspective 

c. as part of a well-balaneed person 

d. as a creative potential 



in* Outline of unit: 



1* hhat is humor? Class discussion. Craw up a tentative definition. - 
2. What do ve laugh at? Write dofim your favorite funny storyi 
sights that have made you laughs or a humorous incident. 



I/O we ftj j iX xa ugh at tne same wi j j igif wny or w«iy nowT \ 
is a product of our own emotional reactions to things, 
makes one man lau£^ might make another man angry. ) 




What 



Are we apt to laugh at ourselves and our mistakes as readily 

as we laugh at someone else? Why or why not? 

3* What sources of humor do we find around us today? 

a. The conic strip —How is this "funny" or humorous? What 
kinds of humor can we find in the comic strips? Slapstick? 
Serious humor? (Psanats, Pogo^ 141 Abner). What are their 
creators trying to do? 

b. Cartoons: humorous ones— "Grin and Bear It"; "Pony Tail"; etc. 

serious ones— editorial cartoons. 

What are the artists trying to do? 

c. Caricature: in editorial cartoons and others. What is their 
purpose? Are there good elements as well as bad about this 
type of poking fUn? What are they? Caricature iii words: 
icabod Crane, for exang)le. 

d. Comed ian s on televi8ion8«*4ftmt types are there? Why are some 
labeled "sick" c om edia n s? What is the purpose of each comedian? 
Kerely to entertain? Dick Gregory and Bill Cosby, for instance. 
(Play some records of theirs, as wall as Alan Sherman's). Red 
Skelton? Bob Hops? Bo they help us get a different slant on 
everyday situations that have become tense? Why do we laugh at 
Comer ?yle? Beverly HiUbillies? (Others that are current?) 

e. HAD magazine.. Parodies and satires. Show how a person can 
better understand the parody if he ie thoroughly familiar with 
Vhat it is a parody of. Use "The Hij^yman" and the HAD parody 
of it; also "Casey at the Bat. " 

f. Jokes and anecdotes (See later the ewercise on "tag lines") • 
Learn to tell a joke and an anecdote to the class. 

g* When does a "joke" cease to be a joke; practical jokes. 

h. Play on words; boners, etc.... 

i. In books and stories. 
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4» IHuetrations of htmor in short stories^ ees^s^ pooms: 

0. Henry 



"Hanson of Red Chief" 

"The Right the Bed Fell" 

"Toby and the Gettysberg Address" 
"A Hod^ Letter to a Friend" 

"See Here, Hargrov’e" 

Spooneris^ ^ 

The Lowest Form of Htaaor-^The Pun 

"Pigs is Pigs" 

"How I Killed the Bear" 

"The Legend of Sleepy Hollow" 
"Miles Standish" (Parody) 

"Book Review" (Archie & Mehitabel) 
"The Canary" 

"The Ostrich is a Silly Bird" 

"A Centipede" 

"The Rich Men" 

"Mia Charlotte" 

"Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog" 

Why did the dog, not the nan, die? 
ter of the nan in this poem? 



Thurber (WORLDS OF FBOPIE} 
(WORLDS OF PBOPLE) 

Tarkington (WORLDS OF FEOPIE) 

/UADT.ne /w 

\nw*MUW V»*- jraWTAMV/ 

(GOOD TIMES THROUGH! UTERKTURE) 
tlhtemeyer (GOOD TIMES THROUGH 
LimATURE) 

E l li s Parker Butler (ALL 
AROUND AMERICA) 

(HiOSB AND PQETRI ADVENTURES) 
Washington Irving 
Will Cuppy (See Appendix) 

(See Appwidix) 

Ogden Nash (WQRID OF EVENTS) 
Wi l k l r ig gjrwoBu 
(WORLD OF EVENTS) 

Anonyoous (WORLD OF EVENTS) 
Franklin P. Adams (WORIDS 
OF PEOPLE) 

T. A* Daly (WCPIDS OP PEOPLE) 
Oliver Goldsmith (WORLD OF 
EVENTS) 

Can you find the real charae- 



^ do the poems, foolish as they are, relate to serious, evexydaj 
life? 

Limericks — * Study the limerick form and write some. 

See also page 126 in Teacher *s Guide for ALL AROUND AI®ICA. 
^troduce the idea of satires 1st what way does the story poke 
fan at human nature? Note humorous exaggeration; note humor 
in incongruous use of formal business language for an insignia 
fieant matter. 

After read in g a good many selections X^on short stories and essays 
and poems through discussion (class or snail groups) draw up a list 
of types of humor. They might include: 

Exaggeration 

The comic character (0. Henry’s characters, e.g. ) 

Understatement 

Baotion of superiority on part of reader or listener 
Baall misfortunes * including slapstick tyoe 
Large misfortunes or situations (Negro type of Humor today, such 
as Bill Cosby) 

Downfall of pretentiousness (Pride goeth before a fall) 

The inappropriate 
Malaprppisms • Spoonerisms 

Way on words; word play; sound of words; nursery rhymes... 

Puns 

Boners •* Howlers (Art linkletter's books can be used) 

Based on misunderstanding 

Sheer absurdity (Shaggy dog stories, elephant Jokes, etc,) 
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Nonsense verse 

The three wishes stories (What happens on the third wish. • • ) 
Frustrated e3q>ectstion (in endlngs^fooXs listener) 

Exposing shaiDs; debunking (Till Eulenspiegel) 

’'The biter bit" type, in idiich the ^oke boomerangs on the 
perpetrator 

im eaep aetad 

Parodies and satires 

6. Dialogues from id^Qrs 
"Green Pastures" 



7 * The hixnor of Abe Lincoln and of Benjamin Fraxddin. 
(Find anecdotes and excerpts) Of idiat value was it? 



3. Some books: 

THE OVERLOADED ARK 
U: TEN TEARS IN A ^JAJDAHT AND HGW 
CSEW 

WORID'S GSEAT HUMOROUS STORIES 
TEEN-AGE TREASURY OF GOOD HUMOR 
THE WEANS 
LOBLOLLY 

CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN 
BiSlDB NANTUCKET 
LIFE WITH FATHER 

LicuiT mm 

ODDS WITHOUT ENDS 
MY WORLD AND WELCGRE TO IT 
CHUCKLEBAIT 
THE LIGHTER SIDE 



Gerald Durrell (Viking) 

Robert Benchley (Harper) 

(World) 

Seon Kanley^ad. (Funk & Wagnalls) 

Robert Nathan 

Frank G. Gilbraith Jr. 

(Crowell) 

Gilbraith 
Gilbraith 
Clarence Day 
HichaanI Armor (Mc&raw) 

David McCord (Little) 

Tburber (Harcourt) 

Margaret C. Scoggin (fiaopf) 

Hoops A; Wilbur (Scholastic) 



9* Vocabulary: 

absurd 

ludicrous 

incongruous 

incongruity 

deride 



derision 

felicity 

felicitous 

dignity 

loalapropism 

disparate 



desperation 

understatement 

subtle 

satire 

parody 



10. Speech work— Learn to tell a joke or anecdote. 



11. Coogxasltion: 

a. Try to evolve^ after discussion; tentative statement of idiat 
you think humor is. (At beginning of unit). 

b. At end of unit, and as the unit progresses, revise this. 

c. Write humorous personal ea^rienees. 

d. Conqpare two of the short stories read. Which do you think the 
funnier? Why? 

e. Analysis of a humorous TV program (Student's choice). 

f. Write limericks. 



12 . 



Arrive at an extended statement of what humor is and the value of 
humor in our lives. 
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Sooie thou^ts about humor: 

Hunor isj after all, a perspective on life, ihnnor^ in one form or 
another^ has played a part in the literature throughout the ages: 
Aristophanes^ Babelais^ Cervantes^ Shakespeare^ B^anin Franklin, 

Abraham Lineoln, Lewis Carroll, I^u'k Twain, Hax Shulman, James Thurber, 
Ogden liash. They have helped us understand ourselves and o\ir world 
through wit and laughter. 

Carlyle wrote: “True humor springs not more from the head than from 
the hearty it is not contempt, its essence is love.** 

True humor is not the cruel wit that attacks others; good hunor is not 
the practical Joke that taunts and destroys; honest humor is not sense* 
less braying lauf^ter. 

Honor has been analysed, described, and interpreted, but never really 
e^qplained. It is ^usive— but it is creative. Behind laughter there 
is always a thought hiding. 

laughter is far more universal than any other emotion, far more universal 
and creative. 

Humor tends to go hand*in-hand with a well-balanced personality. It 
eases tension. Will Cuppy said, “Humor is a very hi^ fom of intelli- 
gence. Humor is meant to blow up evil and make fun of the follies of 
life.” 



To use with part about telling a joke: 

”I Never Can Tell a Joke” — Soaoe hints for unfortunate story tellers. 
(From This Week Hagazine, June 20, 1965). 

Orson Bean said, *What fascinates me is that you can put a basic joke 
a dozen different ways, and it won't quite come off. But when you 
finally discover the right way— -iZoom! Tou have a sure laugh. ” 

See if you can check the lines you think are the real pay-offs to; 
the follofdng jokes: 

1. Groucho Ilarx: Sirrah, I would horsewhip you if X. . . • 

a. only had a horse! 

b. only had a buggy! 
e. only was a horse! 

2. Victor Borge: I will now play "Hebestraume, by Franz Liszt. • . . 

a. Hr. Liszt has a^ed me to announce that it is over his dead 
body. 

b. The Steinway Cosqpany has asked me to announce that this is 
a Baldwin piano. 

c. The Steimmy Piano Compariy has asked me to announce that 
they are seeking an injunction. 

3. George Bernard Shaw: NAdam, I am an atheist.... 

a. as heaven is my witness. 

b. and I*d swear it on a stack of Bibles. 

c. and ^ thank God for it. 
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4* Hobert Benchley: Why don't you slip out of that wet bathing suit. 

a. into a dry slip? i 

b. into a dry Martini? 

c. into a heated argument^ 

5* Bd Wynn: ladies and gentlesien^ the next act will be a couple of 
jug^ers. • • 

a. as soon as we can pry them loose tran a coiqple of jugs. 

b. idiether or not they can start their juggernaut. 

c. aecooqpanied by a little music in a jugular vein. 

6 . Sam Goldwyn: Anybody idio goes to a< psQfchiatrist. • • 

a. is nutty enou^ to pay the bill. 

b. should have his head examined. 

c. should be charged an amusanent tax. 

7* W. C. Fields: Any man who dislikes children and dogs... 

a. cannot be wholly bad. 

b. should never marry or whistle. 

c. can find safety in a barroom. 

8 . Fred Allen: Diat city is so dead that... 

a. the cops have nothing to do but shoot at each other. 

b. a four-way cold tablet wouldn't have any place to go. 

c. the theaters all empty out at noon. 

9. Wilson Hisaier: He's so crooked he'd... 

a. fix a horse on a merry-go-round. 

b. steal two left shoes. 

e. f^mne his own mother-in-law. 

10. lk>etor Groucho Marx examining a patient's pulse: Either this man 
is dead. . . 

a. or my watch has stopped! 

b. or my thumb is asleep! 

e. or I grabbed the wrong wrist! 

Answers; 1-a; 2 -b; 3-05 4-bj 5^; 6 -bj 7-aj 8 -bj 9-bj 10-a 
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Pirat> read “The Highkni^jan" ici :your antlioXogyj then^. read thia parody* 

The ‘Hind was a torrerit of dartaieas, ninring an endless race* 

VtfiM tnAJWI A Xt x 

ww««%r «• Awxvvivj aouwuig; iiHrou^ ou^m* 9j^ce# 

TIh road was bathed iin neon^, a ])agan for* «»« to anoint. 

And the higfawayisan caiie iirliring*» 

Driving -^-Driving.-. 

The higfawaynan came idrlving, to ”CharJLio*s Heonburger Joint* “ 

He'd a baseball cap on liis forehead, a short goatee at his chin* 

A jacket of smooth,, black leather, and dim^rees neat as a pin 

(Bpept for a few windom greaue! spots): his engineer boots reached his tiKigh 

And he rode with a Jewelledl t/dnkle. 

His stick*on-th'B-*floor a-t»^inkl€, 

Hia stolen hubcaps i^twiniae, under the Jewelled sky. 



He alckos up aust in ths d?lrrw«jr screeched to a halt in the lot* 
He raced his engine a few ticies, to call to the heart of his hsart. 

He leaned on Ais hom for a loinute, and “idio should come from the back 
But Charlie's black*eyed dau^iter, 

Shirley, the oimer's daughter. 

Aglow with her blue eye-sliadcair, and nmnching on a snack. 



Amid dark in the 'tok, old kitchen, a French*£!ry basket fd^.. 
Where Clyde, the disbiJEsher, ‘listened., listened as one in a ^>ell* 
His eyes were orbs of anger,, his hair was uncut hay. 

But hs loved old Charlile's cla-ughter. 

His boss' swiniiig cteghter'. 

Hate as a moose he listened and heard the dragster say; 



•now 'bout a kiss, hu3x, Shirley? I'm draggin' this fink t'night. 
Am* I'll be back ifrlth Kid doul;lc»fin, unless he puts up a fight. 
But if he won't han* it over, an' I use my wrench on his head. 
Then look for me t'morra night. 

Watch for me fmorra night. 

I'll come an' see ya fmorra night,” the bold daredevi*' >‘id. 



He shifted into neutral and rose fron his bucket-seat^ 

And would have kissed; his Shirley, but she continue*^ to eat. 

She stopped her nuncidng long enoug)i to M.ow a kiss his way. 

And she ‘waved her hand in the moonli^t, 

(Pair, fragHe hand in the moonlight). 

Then he ehifted to fiirst i.i the moonlight and vdieeled off to the ffay. 



%we were no wheels screecliing at breakfast as Shirley dowaed her eges. 

And no hom biairir-g at Innclitine and her dozen chicken legs* 

f^^shed a couple of Pizzas and she was saying her pre-supper grace, 
when the blue s(|iiad car caoKs screaming— 

Sereandng— screaning— 

Old John Fuzz evne screaming into her daddy's place* 






Al««e#iE..- -^ ■■i'K-'SV'-'-'S^^ . .-= ■; ■ 



Biiit;.the^-'-^iW-:*lli#:d^ ^ - 

For tgay kftaijj aiia^; be his bride, 

^r|he3psatgonrt^ the .-'wii^oWj 



» '-f. '> " 



.' ?; ^♦-rVv 



S. 



8he"]i»anM aa $be; Ibok^ at the road' that he would 

• ?-'.'j.- -'Ofr,: - .,- 3 - ‘' • ■,.'■■ •' ^ '.ride. 



- Jr'» 



et|«icha|^oui''- 3 ik a sleeping. shake. -• 

'-some' chpcblate'; cake* 

^ehlltj^^^ihd bj&^vt^,- 1 old:' chkriie^ s* ix^ck'keys 

'■fX/;- ''■" '■ ' ■' ■'-"■■. 

-<i^^-'ber father-, walked over - to- say: 



}i. 

ir 






, ^ ' '' - -■?»' 

1-^' 



77 



those two coasacks are. here^ 
%eyrcohld;^^«^ethies^ add go to ;jail for a year. 

j5:^-^l^e||8:^^ ' '.-.7' ' ■ ' ,.,-‘;-- 

Hot p^^ snkefc^i^ you( eat tUil they eart'ny corpse; away! ” . 



across a fo^ca beach. 

7i just iidthin ker r^^ 

^ Pillsbury form. 






senses;:- <>.. 

asdypies/.-.b^^ 

searbdiher^senses/a^ begw an emotional stbrmi 

.■ ; r v-;-,v -.‘V.; bones. 

me^sutl^red^pfi-biunt^ grew louder, ahd then-^ 

a4rley*s^'drpsm^:wpr3d^^ ,r.,. ,. '..i-v' - .- ,,'inV-=^ 

/,.;-:-i^:drea^ 

She turned her back on the chocolate cadce^ nev^ to taste it again. 

:’i r. . i;-rr'3;>t;Vr.e . r- . .^^t^;h^•■^ :;a? r-5. i~t<-^tiiihp 

rer the eounter..the^cold .kevs.-ki ' * ' 



^ ^ r' i? '•/"it'’ >; 



.taad. 

^3fhere dt,rthe she guarded the road with her ear, 

TillveHei^|iho^ ; she -heard the growl^ .... 

^en^she.'lppked down the stretch of the highway and saw her lore drawing near! 
Sheyglanced,|tt cops. ,Had ^fy.h€^,.it?. It seemed ,Uke«,a^^ 

>'•5 \i M'li \ {.' ;/■!•!■ i; - ;■»'!■?/, J '.. t'-T, ' J"‘T-“-'i‘ “■?• ’ : "’ ■ ' ■ tO her! 

their beady, black eyes didn't 

_-.=,•' .''■;;;r,;,-. fj^.•;;^^ :■• ' .' ‘ ■ « ' stir* 

The epgime.<gi^ Xbuder land^^ Her lover. .came .nearer so. near! > 

Theoi a jpist ^ 

1»« hi^ : d.«dy .j>di^^ 

-'M . ' ; ••• ' ''.r r, T :.' •. j.- ., 

i* /' .i> ww - ,' ! . .,' '1 i" ,"'-^ I ’.' '" '. y .' •' 



;,' .A ,1 ,< . ' • : 



;,V 



C,.i'5v*v:' .'"f : r.t'"';: *.;f ’;, 'i'. . , 

. :J„ ;■■■.: •: .'_>•■ ' ’ . ■ ’• ’.jj:''.. i .. ,' '- • '..* ','' 



r~! 



Wi&Tftii^iii il if Ini I 






‘^\ J* i‘ 

. S I T . * V , . s ' . , 

eaMii«NiMeii«Mii4M^^ 



3—— S—W*! 



'h' 
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Up^ up to the truck’s seat she vaulted. She jiggled the key in the slot. 

Then> coughing^ the engine turned over. On two wheels she tore from the lot! 
She slammed the truck into second^ down the road to her lover she sped. 

And she blasted the truck horn to warn him; 

Off and on went the headlights to warn him; 

She did all she could think of to warn him of the trap that was waiting ahead. 

Her hopes leapt like Heines as she saw him pull off to the side of the road. 
She’d saved him! He’d turn and escape them. Her heart was relieved of its 

load. 

She heard a du3H wail from the diner; a siren that only warned ”cop.” 

Then the hi^ayman turned in the highway^ 

He turned his car ’round in the highway; 

In a flash he had turned in the highway. But then^ Shirley saw her love stop! 

’•The fool!” thought Shirley, ”He*s crazy!” (There was surely no time for delay 
Before her, the highwayrnan waited; behind came the wolves for the prey. 

Too late! The squad car flashed by her. Oh, vtiy did the highwayman lag? 

He had heard her horn blaring to warn him. 

And seen the lights flashing to warn him; 

But he didn’t hear cops coming for him, he was so damn anxious to drag! 

And still on a summer's night, they say, when the wind starts it endless race. 
When the moon is a silvery rocket, careening through outer space. 

When the road is bathed in neon, a pagan for man to anoint, 

A' highwaymen comes riding — 

Riding—* riding— 

A highwayman comes riding, to ’’Charlie's Hamb\u?ger Joint.” 

He spins his tires in the driveway and brakes to a halt in the lot. 

He leans his bicycle near the door and calls for the heart of his heart. 

He jingles his bell a few times; a specter from out the back sails. 

It's Charlie’s black-eyed daughter! 

Shirley, the owner’s daughter! 

Aglow with her blue-eye shadow and chewing on her nails. 
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MH£S STANDISH 
by 

Will Cuppy 



Oeptain IziXes Standlsh came over on the ^myxxower with a ^pful of 
ancestors, pewter plates, axA other antiques. The passengers on the 
Mayflower were called Pilgrim Fathers because they were going to have 
a great many descendants and found New E^igland and cause thousands 
of poems and Fourth of July orations. They were very good at that 
sort of thing. 

The Pilgrim Fathers had once lived in the little English village of 
Scrooby, in Nottinghamshire, and you can hatdly blame them for moving.^ 
They believed in freedom of thought for themselves and for all other 
peofde idio believed exactly as they did. Bub King James I would not 
allow this and sometimes arrested them for being so awfully good.^ 

James X was a horrid king who spilled things on his vest and never 
washed his hands. He was not a bit like his mother, Mary Queen of Soots. 

So they all fled to Holland in IdO? and thought as they iJ.ea8ed and 
were very good until 1620. In Holland, you coidd be as good as you 
liked without getting arrested, because the Dutch believed in being kind 
to everybody except Spaniards. 

By this time some of the Pilgrim children had groim up and married 
Walloons. Nobody qioite knows vdiat Walloons are, but they seem to have 
been perfectly sdl right— at least the young; Pilgrims thou^t so. To 
Elder Brewster and the older Pilgrims, however, the Walloons were just 
80 many Walloons. So they decided to move to America, where they would 
have more room to be good in.<^ 

If the Pilgrims were looking for freedom of conscience, they came to 



Well, the Mayflower reached Provincetown Harbor on November 21, 1620, 
and went on to Plymouth in time for Forefathers* Day. They landed near 
a large boulder known as Plymouth Rock.^ They liked Plymouth very much 
and decided to stay there, although they saw a few India:is skulking around. 
It is almost ioqposslble to keep Indians ffom Skulking. They don*t mean 
anything by it. They just can*t help it. 



^ Curiously enough. Scrooby and Austerfleld are near Bawtry and not far 
trm Epworth and Vforksop. 

^ There were a couple of bad Pilgrims. The Bjlllingtons swore. John 
BUlington was hiuiged. 

never got into trouble, because they all went to bed at eig^t o* clock, 
stayed up till nine. 

b isn't, we fix it. We*re funny that way. 

^e Pilgrims arrived on Saturday, had services on Sunday, and the next 
day the women established Wash Day. 



just the right place 

free.^ 



everybody's conscience is unusually 
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Miles Standish nae retudy to fight the Indians itfitii his army of ei|^t 
men^ but all the Indians wanted vas something to eat. And if the 
Pilgrim XBothers gave th«a a snack, the Indians would come again the next 
day with anywhere f^om five to eight pals. Indians are not ideal dinner 
guests. They eat all the idiite meat and they will take the last piece 



wee weew eeeeewtow ^wie ev we jr ww ^w«e*ww«i»ee eeew^ ,^wirw* 

watch the hostess because they are too busy watching the food.^ 



There were good Indians and bad ones.^ Samoset and Squanto and Hobonok 
and Massasoit were good ones, but they were not as go^ as the Pilgrime. 
They would whoop and sing and dance and smoke tobacco on Sunday, but 
they didn*t know it was Sunday. 



Samoset didn’t like clothes. He arrived to greet the Pilgrims 
wearing a bow and arrow, and said "Welcome,” in English.^ The third 
time Sfl^set came, he brought Squanto with him. Squanto had lived in 
l^hdon. He decided to live with the Pilgrims, show them how to plant 
Indian corn, and how to catch fish aiid eels. 



Wituamat and Peeksuot wire very bad Indians. They planned to murder 
the Pilgrins in their beds and they made fUn of Miles Standish because 
he was so little.^ Captain Standish fixed theia so that they didn’t do 
that any more. He also went to Kerry Mount and arrested Thomas Morton, 
who had called him Captain ShriiDpe. Standish never said much about his 
conscience, but he kept his powder dry. 

And now the plot thickens. Captain Standish was a widower, and he 
wanted to Marry Priscilla Mullins, the loveliest maiden of Plymouth, so 
he sent John Alden, a handsome young cooper, to woo her by proxy* This 
was just the wron|$ thing to do, but he hadn’t read Longfellow's poems. 
John loved Prisei'JLla hijmelf, but for friendship's sake he went and-^Oh, 
you know all about it.^^ 



So John and Priscilla were married and had eleven children, and liiles 
Standish married a lady named Barbara and had seven, for those were the 
good old times. And after a vdiile they all moved to Buxbury and went to 
farmin'^ and got along as well as could be eaqpected.^ And you haven't 
heard the last of them yet. 



fey the way, there was no pim^kin pie or plum pudding or cranberry sauce 
at the first Tl^«ank8givlng, which lasted for three days. Massasoit and 
Ms entlT>e tribe came. Feeding ninety Indians is no joke. 

'Pioneer axiom: "The only good Indian is a dead Indian. " 

^p to this tiiTie it was supposed that Indians said only "Ugh" or "tfoach. 
^The Indians called Standish "Little Pot That Soon Boils Over. " 
l^They tojlked about the birds, and the flowers, and the weather, and then 
John bluHed it right out. 7ou could have knocked Priscilla over with 
a pewter candlestick. 

^^Sarah, one of the Aldens' six daughters, married Alexander Standish, 
one of Miles's boys. So Miles and ^iscilla ended up more or less 
related, after all* 
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The Pilgrims were hard to please. In England^ they were aA:*aid 
their children would grow up to be English. In Holland, they were 
afraid they'd become Dutch* So they went to America.^ 

The moral of the story of the Pilgriius is that if you work hard all 
your life and behave yourself every minute and take no time out for 
fun you will break practically even^ if you can borrow enough to pay 
your taxes. 



^^here are millions of l^layflower descendants. Host of than don't know 
it. 



Will Cuppy> one of the world's most perceptive humorists^ looked for 
laughter behind the stale pages of history. Both serious historians 
and nonserious students have laughed and learned from Guppy. He 
would read every available book on his subject before he attempted 
his capsule profile of a famous historical figure. The facts are rights 
the follies are history, the fun is yours. 



BOOK REVIEW 
by 

Don Warquis 

(From: lives and times of archy and mehitabel . ) The gigantic cock- 

roach, archy, is one of the most articulate creatures of American humor. 
Don Marquis preserved his story in the lives and times of archy and 
mehitabel — no capitals because archy could not operate the shift key 
on the typewriter where he banged out his views on life, love and liter- 
ature— a book that £• B. White called "funny, wise, tender and touch." 



o 

ERIC 



boss a new book 
has appeared 

t jhi eh be read by everyone 

it is entitled 
the cockroach 
its life history 
and how to deal 
with it and 
the author 
is frederick laing 
>dio is assistant 
in the department 
of ent^nology in the 
british museum 
of natural history 
it is one of the 
best books i ever 
tasted i am eating 
the binding from 
a copy with 
a great deal of 
relish and recommend it * ar^by 



to all other 
insects yours 
truly 
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On February 26, 1930, I-iarc Connelly ‘s cslasaic. The, Green Pastures, opened on 
Broadway. Using some of Hoarlc Bradford* s Hejgro stories as his source book, 

Connelly tells the story of the Bible as a Hegro Sunday School might imagine it, 
and his play has become part of American dramatic culture. The part of the Lord 
God was played by Hichard B. Harrison, a Negro reader, lecturere and teacher. As 
a person of deep religious devotion, he had feared that The Green Pastures uight be 
irreverent or sacriligious. It turned out to be quite the opposite, partly be- 
cause of Harrison* s characterization. 



The play consists of two parts in many scenes. The Negro chorus, singing 
Negro spirituals, is the urdfying element. The religion is that of thousands of 
Negroes in the deep South who have adapted the contents of the Bible in their every- 
day lives. They accept the Old Testament as a chronicle of wonders which happened 
to people like themselves in vague but actual places. They truly believe that • 
acceptance of rules of conduct will lead them to a tai^ible, three-dimensional -ier 
Heaven. 



GA^IEL: 

OOut 

GABRIEL: 

GOD; 

GABRIEL: 



GOD: 

GABRIEL: 



GOD: 

GABRIEL: 



GOD: 
Gabriel : 

GOD: 

GABRIEL: 

GOD: 




from THE GREEN PASTTTrfflS 



by 

hhrc Connelly 



Act I, vi 



Well, I guess dat*s about all de iapo*tant business dis mornin’, Lawd. 
now ’ DO lit dat cherub over to Archangel l-iontgciusry*s house? 

I'/here do dey live, Lavjd? 

Dat little two-story gold house, over by de pearly gates. 

Oh, dat Montgomery. X thought you was referrin* to de ol* gentleman. 

0h yeh. (He sorts th ough the papers and finds the one he is locking for.) 
lere *tis. (Reads) ** Cherub Christina Lontgomeryj wings is moltin* out 
of season an’ nobody knows what to do. ” 

Well, now, take keer of dat. You gotten be more careful Gabe. 

Yes, Lawd. (Folds the papers and puts them in a pocket. God turns to 
his desk, takes another puff or two of the cigar, and with a pencil, ^ 
begins checking off items on a sheet of paper before him. His back is 
turned toward Gabriel* (Sabriel takes his trumpet from the hat rack 
and burnishes it with his robe. He then wets his lips and puts the mouth- 



piece to his mouth.) 

Now, watch yo’self, Gabriel. 

I wasn't going to blow, Lawd. I jest do dat every now an* den so I can 
keep de feel of it. (He leans trumpet against the wall. God picks vqj 
the papers and swings his chair around toward Gabriel.) 



What’s dis yere about de moon? 

(suddenly remembering) Oh 1 De moon people say its beginnin* to melt a 
little, on ’count caize de sun’s so hot. 

It's goin’ ’roun’ ’cordin' to schedule, ain't it? 

Yes, Lawd. 

Well, tell ’em to stop groafiiing. Dere’s nothin’ de matter wid dat moon. 
Trouble is so many angels is f lyin' over dere on Saddy night. Dey git 
to heatin' dere wings when dey dancin’ an’ dat makes de heat. Tell dem 
dat from now on dancin' 'roun* de moon is sinnin’ • Dey got to stop it. 
Dat *11 cool off de moon. (He swings back and puts the paper on the desk. 
He leans back in the chair coaifortably, his hands clasped behind his 
head) Is dere arshin’ else you ought to remin’ me of? 
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GABRIi:!.: 

GOD: 

GABllIEL: 

GOD; 



GOD: 



GABRIEL: 

GOD: 

GABIilEL: 

GOD: 



De prayers, JLawd* 

(puzzled, slowly swinging chair around again) De prayers? 

From naankind* You know, down on de earth* 

Oh, yeh, de poor little earth. Bless my soul, I almos* forgot about dat* 
*iius* be three or four hund’ed years since I been down dere* I wasn*t 
any too pleased wid dat job* 

(laughin) lou know you don* make mistakes, Lavjd* 

(Soberly, with introspective detachment) do dey tell me# (He looks 
at Gabriel, then through the window again) So dey tell me. I fin* I 
l^n be^dispLeased though, an*r.was displeased wid de mankind I las* seen* 
I-flybe X ought to go down dere again^I need a little holiday* 
iiight do you good, Lawd* 

I think I in.31* 1*11 go down* an* walk de earth again an’ see how dem 
poor humans is makin* out# X<hat time is it, by de sun an* de stard? 
(glancing out of the window) Jest exactly half-past, Lawd. (God is 
taking his hat and stick from the hat rack#) 

(openly the door) Well, take keer o* yo*self# I»H he hack Saddy. 

(He exits.) (The stage is darkened* The choir begins **Dere*s lilb 
Hidin’ Place”, and continues until the lights go tQ) on the next scene* ) 



Act I 
Scene viii 



Interior of Hoah's house* 

NOAH: Company, darlin*. (Noah’s wife takes Hoah’s and God’s hats) Dis genman*s 

a preacher, too# He’s jest passin* through de country* 

GOD: Good mo’nin*, sister# 

NOAH’S VJIFB; Good mo’nin*# lou jest ketch me when I’m gittin’ dinner ready# YSu 
gonter stay with usV 

GOD: If I ain’t intrudin’# Brother Noah suggested— 

NOiJI’S You set right down here. I got a chicken in de pot an’ it’ll be 

ready in ’bout five minutes# I’ll go out de back an’ call ohem. Ham an’ 
Japheth. (To God) Dey’s our sons# Dey live right acres t de way but 
always have Sunday dinner wid us# You mens make yo’ selves conf ’table. 

GOD: Thanls; you, thank you very kindly* 

HOAH: You run along, we all right* (God and Koah seat themselves* Noah’s wife 

exits #} 

GOD: You got a fine wife, Brother Koah. 

NOAH; She pretty good woman. 

GOD: Yes, suh, an’ you got a nice little home. Have a ten cent seegar. (God 

offers him one.) 

NOAH; Thank you, much obliged* (Both men lean back restfully in their chairs, 
iloah suddenly grasps his knee.) 

GuD: lihat’s de matter? 

NOAH: I jest got a twitch* iiy huckaguer I guess* Every now and den I gets 

a tidtch in de knee* Mght be a sign of rain# 

GOD: Q1iat*s just what it is* Koah, what’s de mos’ rain you ever had ’round 

dese parts? 

NOAI*: Well, de water come do\m fo’ six days steady last April an’ de ribher got 

so swole it bust down de levee up ’bove Freeport. Raise cain all de 
way down to de delta* 

GOD: What would you say was it to rain for forty days and forty nights? 

o 

ERIC 
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NOAH: I'd say dat was a complete rain{ 

GOD: Hoah| you don't know who I is> do you? 

NOAH: (puzzled) Yo* face looks easy, but I don* think I recall de laane. (God 

rises slowly^ and as he reaches his full height there is a crash of 

1 4 SSd S ?0XX Of It gypog 

again* Noah is on Ms knees in front of God* ) I should have known 
you. 2 should have seen de glory* 

GOD: Dat's all rights Noah. You didn't know who 1 was* 

NOAH: I'm jes' ol' preacher Noah) lawd) an' I'm yo' servant* I ain' very 

much) but Z'se all I got* 

GOD: Sit down^ Noah* Son' let me hear you shamin' yo' se'f) eaize yo' a 

good man* I jest wanted to fin' out if you was good* Noah* Sat's 
why I'm walkin' de earth in de shape of a natchel man* I wish dey was 
mo' people like you* But» far as I kin see) you an yo' fam'ly is de 
only respectable peo^e in de worl'* 

KOAH: Day jest all poor sinners Lavid* 

GOD: I kn^* I am you lawd* I am a god of wrath and vengeance an' dat's 

idiy I'm gonter destroy dis worl'* 

NOAH: (almost in a whisper; drawing back) Jest as you aay, X<awd* 

GOD: I ain't gonter destroy yoU) Hoah* You an yo' fam'ly» yo' sheep an' 

cattle) an' all de udder things dat ain't human I'm gonter preserve* 

But de rest is gotta go. Look yere, Hoah) I want you to build me a 
boat* I want you to call it de "Ark)” and I want it to look like die* 
(Draws on paper) I want you to take two of every kind of animal and 
bird dat's in de coun^« I want you to take seeds an' sprouts an' 
everythin''’ like dat an' put dem on dat Ark) because dere is gonter be 
a flood* De levees is gonter bust an' everything dat's fastened down 
is coinin' loose) but it ain't gonter float long) caize I'm gonter 
make a storm dat 'll sink everythin' from a hencoop to a barn* Dey 
ain't a ship on de sea dat'll be able to fight dat teD^>e8t* Dey all 
got to go. Everythin' * Everythin' in dis pretty worl' I madS) except 
one thing) Noah. You an' yo' fam'ly an' de things I said are going to 
ride dat storm in de Ark* Yere's de way it's to be. (He hands Noah 
the paper*) 

NOAH: YeS) suh) dis seems to be coo^lete* How 'bout the animalS) Lawd) you 

say you want everythin'? 

GOD: Two of averytMn'* 

NOaH: Dat would Include jayraffes an' hippopotamusses? 

GOD: Everythin' dat is* 

NOAH: Dey was a circus in toiin las' week* I guess I kin fin' dem* Co'se 

I kin git all de rabbits an' possums an' wil' turkeys easy* I'll sen' 
de boys out* Hum) I'm jest wonderin'*-^ 

GOD: 'Bout what? 

NOAH: 'Bout snakes. Think you'd like snakeS) too? 

GOD: Certainly) I want snakes* 

NOAH: Oh) I kin git snakeS) lots of 'em* Co'se som of 'em's a little 

dangerous, iaybe I better take a kag of likkeT) too? 

GOD: You kin have a kag of likker* 

NOAH: (musit)g2;y) YeS) suh) day's a awful lot of differ 'nt'kfn^s * of snakeS) 

come to think about it* Dey's water moccasinS) cotton-moufS) rattlers*^ 
mu' be a hund'ed kin's of other snakes down in de swaops* Ijaybe 1 
two, kags of likker* 

GOD: I think oe one kag^s enough. 

NOAH: No* X better take two kags* Besides I kin put one on each side ' 
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of de boat» an* balance de ship wld dem as veil as bavin* dem fo* 
medidnal use* 

60S: Xou kin put one kag in de middle of de ship* 

l^AH: (buoyantly) Jest as easy to take de tvo kags^ Lavd* 

GOSt I think one kag*s enough. 

NOSAH: Yes, Lavd, but you see, forty days an* forty nights— (There is a 

distant roll of thunder.) 

GOP} (firmly) One kag, IToah. 

NOAHs Yes, Lavd, one kag« 



Questions: 

1» Hhat effect does the dialect haiee? 

2« In idiat vay are these characters caricatures? 

3. Point out the places at vhich you laughed. Why did you laogh 
there? 

4* In %diat vays have these characters lived up or fallen short of 
the ideal? 

5. Heligion is a serious matter to all of us. Vlby can we laugh at 
its synd^ls and characters here? 

6. Hhat evidence is there of eacaggeration? 

7. Would you like to read this whole play? VJhy or vhy not? 

II. from OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG MW OA% 

by 

Jean Kerr 

ACT I Scene: The interior of a cabin, aboard ship. The year, 1923. The 
entrance from the corridor is i:qpstag6 center. 

Characters: Cornelia 
ihdly 



(There is a sudden sound of light, rapid footsteps racing dovn the stairs. 
Cornelia starts, and turns toward the door, breathless. A few more footstep 
are heard in the Corridor, and then Emily slips in, up center, dosing the 
door tightly behind her, vide*eyed.) 



CORNELIA: 

&iHiY: 

CORNELIA: 

EcilLY: 

CORNELIA: 

ElOLY: 

CORNELIA: 

E^m.Y: 

CORNELIA: 

El'ilLY: 

CORNELIA: 

&ILLY: 



Emily 1 

(Desperately, leaning on the door, breathing hard.) Sh-h«4i i 
Quiet 1 

iGoing to Emily) Emily, you gave me such a fright I l/hen I heard 
all that shouting and screaming, I was sure it was you i 
(Feverishly) How did you know? 

How did I know vhat? 

(Panting, terrified) That It was ME I 
Then it was you? 

Yea, Cornelia, I did it. 

But you couldn*t have ikden overboard 1 You*re not aven vat I 
Oh, Cornelia, it*s mudi worse than that. Cornelia 
(Breathless now, too) Yes? 

I killed a man. 
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COHiaiA: 

lELHuXt 



C(»IMJA: 

QilLY: 

BCSOJEUA: 

SEi.?} 

COBi^EIEAs 



COId'nSLlA: 

&JLY: 

COfi^JEUA: 

i^ilLY: 

COm^A: 

^ilLYs 

COISIELIA: 

nmsjct 



QOmSjlAt 

QElYs 

COBUiIAs 

mihXi 

001G1ELIA: 

Ei-ELYs 



COmMilA: 

£liILYs 

CQRimua 

QOLYs 

CuidtELIAs 

B'JILYs 

GOBiMiIA: 

£liXLY: 

COHI:ELIA« 

QilLY: 



Htuflor X^. 

(Gaepiagy and atepping heck) VAio? Vdsat man? 

(Between hreathe^ reliving the whole horrible sequence) I wes on 
deck. All of a sudden there was a splash and a lot of oosnotion. 
Somebody shoutedj ”Kan overboard i ” So I ran to the rail like 
everybody else. And there be was ! I could see him down in that 
dark water and kicking his stockinged feet. Then 1 remembered 
what they told us in lifesaving ^ss. Throw a bt^^nt object 
to the person who is drowning. But i coiEdn't find a buoyant 
object. All X could find was a deck chair. 

(Realizing the full horror) Emily I You didn’t throw the deck 
chair? 

I did. And Cornelia. It hit him. Hi^t on the head. 

1 don’t believe it. Your aim was never that good. How do you 
know it hit him? 

Just at that moment-i^they turned on the eearchllghts i And every* 
body could see it crashi 

(Turning away, her hands to her head) Oh, good heavens! 

It was horrible. You should have heard the crack when it landed 
on his head. iSd then there was just the chair, wobbling all 
around,^ (She, begins to cry.) 

\ A sudden hope) ]WXy ! Did anybody see you tl^ow the chair? 

No, I was in the dark. 

Then, don’t worry. V7e'U keep you under cover. No one need 
ever know. 

(Biting her lip) N6| Cornelia. I know what it is I must do. Give 
syself up! 

C^, no, SDilyi 

Yes, it would haunt me ail ny days. 

But, Emily, you don’t kaoow what they’ll do to you I 
It doesn’t make any difference. I have to confess. I couldn't 
live with ny conscience. Cornelia, you must go and tell the 
captain. 

Oh, Emily, I couldn't 1 I’d be an informer. 

(Nobly) Please, Cornelia. Don’t refuse me this. Ibr knees are 
shaking so mudi I could never walk up the steps. 

Emily ! (she breaks) All right. If you really want me to. 

I’ll be grateful as long as I live. Harcy! How long do you think 
they’ll let me live? 

?)on't say things like that I 

Cornelia, maybe there'll be an inquest. goodness, will they 
have it here on the ship or wait until we get to France? Cornelia, 
that would be terrible ! I couldn’t possibly testify in French, 
(imily is about to sink onto the bunk. She screams and juDs>s up.) 
Emilyj l^t now? 

(Pointing, horrified, at the shoes) Ihe shoes! The shoes! 

Oh, we’ve got worse things to think about than that. 

They’re his } They must be the man I killed* A dead nan's shoes. 
But,-«how could they be? 

I don't know, but he didn’t have any shoes on! 

I’ll hide them* 

But why? V/hen I'm going to oozifess ! Oh, Cornelia, go-go right 
now! lihlle I can still stand* 

(Running to the door, finally, obediently) I»H bring him right 
down. 

(Sinking onto the chaise lounge) Thank you. Thank you, Cornelia. 



o 
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(Cornelia runs out^ 19 center > and closes the door* Ebiily moans, 

^ starii^ front for a moment j then her chin steadies* She rises, 

and ve realize she is preparing her speech for the captain. } 
Captain* • •Captain* I*m reei^ to go* (She pubs her ha^ for- 
[ vard as though to he manacled*) I uon^t make any trouble* If 

r you could only keep it out of the papers, so my mother won’t know* 

Let me disappear quietly* 



i:. 

IT 



i 



'-''Based tqpon the hook hy Cornelia Otis 
Skinner and Shily KLs^ough* 

in* f^om LIFE UTTH FATHiR 

ty 

Hovafd Lindsay and Russel Crouse 

ACf IX, Scene 1* 

Scenes The morning room of the Bay home at 420 Hadison Avenue* 

In the custom of the Victorian period, this was the room \diere 
the family gathered fop hreakfatst, and because it was often the 
most comfortahLe room in tiie house, it served also as a living 
room for the family and their intimates* 

Characters: Father 

Vinnie^ his wife 

(Father rises and holds the bill in question hetveen thtsab and forefinger 

as thotgh it were too repulsive to touch*) 

VIHiaS: llhat»s the matter, dare? What* a wrong? 

FATHER: 2 will not send this person a diecki (Vinnie looks at it.) 

VKS^IB: Why, dare, that*s the only hat I*ve bought since I-hrch and it was 

reduced from forty dollars* 

FATHER: I don’t question your bqying the hat or what you paid for it, but 

the nerson from vdiom you bought it— this ^^ad 6 noisolle Mlmi— isn’t 
fit to be in the hat business or any other* 

VMHB: I never went there before, but it’s a very nice place and X don’t 

see \diy you object to it* 

FATHER: (Exasperated) I object to it because this confounded person 

doesn’t put her name on her hills 1 MLmi what? Mini O’Brien? 

Mmt Jones? IdLmi V/einstein? 

VIHHEt How do I know? It’s just ^ini* 

FAT^: It isn’t just Mini* She must have some other name, datn it I 

Kow, I wouldn't make out a check payable to Charley or to Jimmy, « 
and X won’t make out a check payable to Mini* Find out yHaat her 
last name it, and X’ll pay her the money* 

VXHHXB: All right. All right* (She startdciout*) 

FATHER: Just a minute, Vinnie* That isn’t all* 

VIl^KIB: But Cora will be leaving any minute, Clare, and it isn’t polite 

for me— 
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FATHHl: 



mimi 

fAWSRi 

vzirasa 

FATHiiSl: 

mmit 

Fmmi 

msmi 

FATHER: 

FATH^: 

VIHNIE: 

FATHER: 



VlimiE: 



FATHER: 

VlHHlEs 

FATHHl 



VIKNIE: 

FATHER: 

VimHEs 

FATHER:-. 

VIHHIEi 

FATHER: 



Never mliid Cora« Sit do\m. (Vinnie reluctantly sits down 
opposite Father at the table*) Vinnie, you know I like to live 
and 1 want ny family to live veil* But this house must be 
run on a business basis* 1 must know hov? mucdi money I<m spending 
and what for* For instance, if you recall^ two weeks ago I gave 

jrvu oA.^ \wjuLwo w uujf a now vujlxoo 

les, beciause you broke the old one* You threw it right on the 
floor* 

I*m not talking about that* I<m simply endeavoring*^ 

But it was so silly to break that nice coffee pot, Glare^ and 
there was nothing the natter with the coffee that morning* It 
vas made just the same as always* 

It was nift I It was made in a darn barbaric manner i 
I couldn t get another imported one* lhat little shop has stopped 
selling them* Tb^ said the tariff wouldn't let then* And that’s 
your fault, (Rare, because you're always voting to raise the 
tariff* 

!Nae tariff protects America against cheap foreign labor* (He 
sounds as though he's quoting*) Now I find that— 

The tariff does nothing but put \xp the prices and that's hard on 
everyboo^, esnecially the farmer* (She sounds as though she is 
quoting back*) 

i Annoyed) I wish to God you wouldn't talk about matter you don't 
Imow anything about i 

I do too knov: about them* Mss Guilich says every intelligent 
woman should have some opinion^ 

{^bo, may I ask, is Miss Gulicb? 

Why, she's that current-events woman 1 told you about and the 
tl<3kets airi^ a dollar every Tuesday* 

2)0 you mean to tell me that a pack of idlenoinded females pay a 
dollar apiece to hear another female gabble about the events of 
the day I 

But you get so excited, (Rare, and besides, IHLss Gulieh says that 
our president, whom you're always belittling, prays to God for 
guidance and— 

(HAving had enough of Mss Gulieh) Vinnie, vhat happened to that 
six dollars? 

What six dollars? 

I gavo you six dollara to buy • new coffee pot sx*d sow I fxM that 
you apparently ^ot one at Lewis & Conger's and charged it* 

Herei's their bill: One coffee pot— five dollars* 

you owe me a dollar and you can hand it right over* (She 
holds out her hand for it*) 

I 'lb do nothing of the kind 2 What did you do with that six 
dollars? 

VIhy dare, I can't tell you now, dear* VJhy didn't you ask me 
about it at the time? 

Oh, my foot S 

Wait a moment I I spent four dollars and a half for that new 
umbrella I told you I wanted and you sgid I didn't need, but I 
did, very much* (FAther takes his pencil and writes in the 
account book*) 

Now ve're getting somewhere* One umbrella— four dollars and a 
half* 
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vma^i 

FAIHEH: 

VimilB: 

FATHBat 

VIBIIIE: 

FATHER: 

VINNZB: 

FATHKR: 

VBQUB 

FAXHBa: 

VKMEi 

FATHBa: 

mmBt 

?Amdt 

VB3KIB: 

FATH31: 

FAOISfi: 

FA!tH£a: 



And that must have been the week X paid l^Jrs* Tobin for two extra 
days' washing* 

(Entering the item) Mrs* Tobin* 

So that was two dollars more* 

Two dollars* 

That makes six dollars and fifty cents* Axid that's another fifty 
cents you owe me* 

I don't owe you anything* (Stung fay Vinnie's tactics into a deter* 
sdnation to pin her butterfly sdnd down) IJhat you owe me is an ex- 
planation of where oy money's gone* We're going over this account 
book item fay item* (Starts to sort the bills for the purpose of .* 
cross-examination but the butterfly takes wing again^) 

I do the very best X can to keep down e^qpenses* And you know your- 
self that Cousin Phoebe spends twice as much as we do* 

Ikm Cousin Phoebei I don't wish to be told hov? she throws her 
money around. 

Oh, dare, how can you? And X thought you were so fond of Cousin 
Phoebe* 

idl right* I am fond of Cousin Phoebe, but X can get along vjithout 
hearing so much about her* 

You talk about your own relatives enough* 

(Hurt) That's not fair, Vinnie* Vftien I talk about my relatives, 

X criticize them* 

Xf I can't even speak of Cousin Hioehe— 

you can speak of her all you want to— but I won't have Cousin Phoebe 
or anyone else dictating to me how to run ny housd* Kow this 
month's total— 

(Righteously) I didn't say a word about her dictating, dare— she 
isn't that kind I 

(Dazed) I don't know what you said, now* You never stick to the 
point* X endeavor to show you hoM to run this house on a business 
basis and you wind up fay jibfaering and jabfaering afaout everything 
else under the sun* Xf you'll just e:^lain to me— (Finally 
cornered, Vinnie realizes the time has come for tears* Quietly, 
she turns them on.) 

1 don't know what you e^^ct of me* X tire myself out chasing up and 
down these etaire sH day long— trying to look after your comfort— 
to faring up our cMldrexk— I do the mending and- the marketing and 
as if that isn't enough, you want me to he an expert bookkeeper, too* 
(Touched \)here Vinnie has hoped to touch him) Vinnie, I want to fae 
reasonable; hut can't you understand? I'm doing all this for your 
own good* ( Vinnie rises with a moan* Father sighs with resigmtScn) 
X suppose I 'XX have to go ahead just paying the hills and hoping I've 
got money enough in the bahl:: to meet them* But It's all very dis- 
couraging* 

I'll try to* do better, Clare* (Father looks up into her tearful 
face and melts.) 

That's all I'm asking* (She goes to him and puts her arm around 
his shoulder*) ;i 'll go down and make out the checks and sign them* 
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IV. 



ftrom CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN 

Ijy 

F^eak CaUJUaithi Jr. and Ernestine and Galbraith Career 



ACT II. 



Scene: The living room oi the Galbraith homei Montclair^ Hew 

comfortaWie room with a vell-»lived'»in appearance, 
and furnished in the style of the period-*the twenties. 



Oiaracters : Anne 
Larry 



Dad 

Mother 



(both offstage) 



(The ^or jjana. Bill bursts in and moves to C. stage* He acts very much 
put^out. Then Anne enters L, turns back, and calls. } 



AHiiS: 

BIXI*: 

ANHEs 

Bnit 

Aim-. 

BILL: 



mmz 

LARKY: 

ANl^: 

LAiiaY: 

ANNE: 

BILL: 

ANI^: 

BILLS 



T Al-mv. 

Al'S'IE: 



LaRRIs 

mi^i 

LARRY: 

Al^E: 

LARRY: 

Aivl^E: 



LARRYi> 

AHI'IEs 

LARRY: 

AlR^s 



Come on in ^r^. (Lany, a nice-looking boy, enters L somewhat 
hesitantly.) (Smiling at him) Just— mr house. 
l*m starved. 

(Irritahly) Well, go eat. 

Don*t worry. And don’t think I didn’t notice. 

Notice whatv 

!«*•* aU 

about (Viith distate) loy e? (Continues, accusingly) I saw you 
hold hands* * 

(Gas pi ng) That’s a lie. (Bill folds his arms and glares. } 

If anything like that happened, for maybe ten seconds, it was Just 
wcause of the movie and entir^y involuntary. 

(Turning towards Larry, wistfully) It was? 

(Nodding) It was just that kind of a movie. 

(Swallowing her disappointment) Oh. 

(To Anne) See? 

(In&gnantly) I simpos you think it’s durable to me? (Shakes hi 
crosses R.) I’m starving to death. (Goes out R*) 

\tiAwu uxovasto; iSLd Brothers. 

already know, I have six 
of them. (Swallows) Six berserk kid brothers. 

(Crossing to her) I already know. 

(Relieved) ITiank heaven. 

Say, I bet jfou’re getting hungry. 

(How could he say such a thing) Hingry i 
I made you miss dinner. 

(with scorn) I miss dinner all the time. (Sits on sofa) I hate 

^nner—in fact, if there’s one thing on earth I don’t care if I 
oi0s*«— it * fl«~ainiier# 

(Swpris^ at himself) I don’t seem to be very hungry, either. 
(Pleased) You’re not? 

Of course, I ate an awful lot of popcorn. 

(Nodding dolefully) And gumdrops. 



o 
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LARRY: 

ARNBt 



LARRY: 

ANNE: 

LAR^Y: 



ANNE: 

LARRY: 

ANNS: 

LARRY: 

ANI^: 



LARRY: 

ANNE: 

LARRY: 

BILL: 



ANNE: 

BILL: 

ANNE: 

BILL: 

LARRY: 

ANNE: 

L/IRRY: 

ANNE: 

LARRY: 



LARRY: 

ANNE: 

LARRY: 

ANNE: 

LARRY: 

ANNE: 



LARRY: 

ANNE: 

LARRY: 



(still surprised at hinse^) Of course^ that never interfered with 
appetite before* Say, would you like to go to a dance? 

(Taldng a breath) I*dr^(Cuts herself short, then proceeds with 
studied casualness) I laean, I could probably fit it in— -depending 
on when the dance is. 



Tonight-^, ’bunch of the seniArn. 

It just happens— tonight I*n free* 

Swell 1 1*11 change and be back for you in half an hour* (Starts 

L* and then turns back) I*m glad your dad isn't old fashion^ about 
letting you go out on school nights* 

(Rising, moving toward him) School night I Walti Larry* (Nith 
difficulty) There's someone I have to check with first* 

Some other boy? 

(With glance toviard stairs) Well, he's male* 

(^pset) I didn t think you were the kind that stalls a fellov whil e 
she sees if she can get a better date* 

(Anxiously) I'm not I It s not that at all* Really) Larry, I'd 
love to go with you* But— I have to get through a short examinatinn 
first— and, well, like 1 told you—— 

(Bill enters H. chewing on a sandwich* They are not aware of him*) 
(Holding out his hands to her) Honestly? 

(Nodding) Honestly* (Takes his hands) But I'd rather go to a 
^nce with you-— than with— anyone* 

(Mbllified) That's different. 

(Who has been observixig the hands, comes to right end of sofa) 

At it again 1 (They jerk their hands apart, and separate further* 

Bill continues reproachfully). The minute my back is tinned I 
You don't havo to sneak on people* You might coughs— or somethixg* 
(Waving sandwich) Just try coughing with your mouth full of peanui< 
butter* (starts up the stairs) I have to tell Lad we're back, . 
(Crossing to foot of stairs) Bill, Mother said we were not to wos^ry 
Dad with unimportant worries. 

Who said I was going to worry him? (Compotes his exit up the stsiir^ 
I hope ho doesn't get your father mad, 

(With conviction) He won't* (Grimly, coming to C*) He'd better not® 
(Awkwardly, moving toward her) I hoard about your father* 

Lots of people hoar about Dad and his work* 

It wasn't exactly about— his work* 

Thu way hu elliuiiiatus wastu iiwtixozi and ’i'nings like tnatv ^Larry 
shakes his head* She continues apprehoiisively* ) What 'd you hear? 
(With a doprociating smile) To tell you the truth, I was almost 



afraid to come horo* 

(Emphasizing a surprise sho doesn't feol). No? 

(Nodding) I didn't know whothor to ask you for a date or not* 
(Laughing at the idea) You haven't boon listening to that little 
cheorloador? That Jocis* Scales? 

How'd you know? 

(Exclaiming) Roally { (crosses to right ond of sofa) The things 
that boy says about m father* Why, ho'd say anything I 
(Crossing down to hor) Ho would? 

Youdd think my dad was some kind of monstor— when actually—* 

YosV 
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ANNE: Ho friendly and agreeablo and vitty-'-and has one of the swootost 

tompors—and—- (Cut short lay a roar from Dad offstago, upstairs*) 
D^: (OffstagOi ipstairs) She sho^a laack* is sho? 

ANNE: (vfilth a. fearful glance toward stairs) And—^thoso stories— how 

absurd I 

LiJXBIt I’m glad to hear it. 

Dt/iD: (Roaring, offstago.) What took hor so long? 

-i'iNNB: (Gulping) Ho must bo calling to somoono— somoone at tho back of 

the house. (Smilos) When Dad calls to tho back of the houso, you 
can also hear him at tho front of tho house. 
iMiRRTs (Uith a glance toward stairs) I guess you can. 

ANNE: No reason why you shouldn’t come here. 

DiiD: (Oftstage) You moan that boy's down there right now? 

HClHIflt (Ofi'stage) 8hush» Frank. 

H'kD: (Offstage) 1 won’t shush. (Anne bitos her hand at this.) 

iMiERI: (Hesitantly) I guess I’d bottor bo getting aloxig. 

ANNE: (Defeated) I suppose you had* 

L/iHEYs (With glanco at stairs ^ then back to Anno) Guess I'd bottor. 

(Goes quickly to door L.) 

ANNE: (Trying to repress her concorn^ movix:g after himj^ About tho dance 

-I don’t si^pose^-I meanH^ 
liiiHHYs Yes. 

ANNE: What 1 moan is— —(The questlonu at last) --will you bo coining back? 

D/d): (Angrily, offstage) B-y j-i-n-^-o I (Anno shuts her eyes in pain.) 

ANNE: (opening her eyes, taking a brdath) Will you? 

li’JiEYs (Squaring his shouldors) X asked you to tho danco, didn’t I? 

(Glvoa ono more uneasy glance toward stairs- !Rion: ) Well— bo 
seeing you then. (He goes out, ioaving the o’/erwhelmed Anne. She 
puts her hand to hor mouth as though to hold back a cry of pleasure.) 

Reading Questions: 

1. Where are tho laughable places? Why are these funny? Is tho 
humor due to tho characters or the situation? 

2. Do tho excerpts suggest comedy can have a serious side and a 
theme? If so, how and where? 



